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Che Berwentwater LEnsurrection. 





Part E.—The Rising. 


S|AMES RADCLIFFE, the last Earl of Der- 
wentwater, was the representative of an 
ancient Northumberland family, who had 
acquired by marriage immense property in 
the neighbourhood of Derwentwater Lake, in Cumber- 
land, in addition to their own originally large possessions. 
Throughout the troubles of the seventeenth century, the 
Radcliffes uniformly espoused the cause of Royalty, as 
did many others of the Northumberland gentry, especially 
such as, like them, professed the Catholic religion. At 
length their attachment to the Stuart family was con- 
firmed by the marriage of Edward, eldest son of Sir Francis 
Radcliffe, to Mary Tudor, an illegitimate daughter of 
Charles II. This event took place in 1687, and in the 
ensuing year Sir Francis was made Earl of Derwentwater 
by James II., then about to lose his throne. 

When the revolution took place, and King James, with 
his consort and infant son, sought refuge in France, the 
Derwentwater family adhered most devotedly to his ruined 
fortunes. James, the eldest son of Edward the second 
earl, was brought up at St. Germains, in France, with the 
son of the exiled king, who was of the same age, and with 
whom, accordingly, he formed one of those youthful 
friendships which are usually found to be both the most 
tender and the most lasting. On the death of his father 
in 1705, he succeeded in his seventeenth year to the title 
and estates of his family, and in 1710, then in his twenty- 
first year, came to live at Dilston, in Northumberland, 
once a fine old mansion, now in ruins, where he exercised 
almost princely hospitality. He was in due time married 
to a daughter of Sir John Webb, of Canford, in Dorset- 
shire, by whom he had a son and daughter. 





1 principally old families of rank in the North and West of 





Shortly after the death of Queen Anne and the acces. 
sion of George I., which events occurred in the autumn of 
1714, a very extensive design existed for restoring the 
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faroily of Stuart to the throne. Those who favoured this 
unhappy cause—usually termed Jacobites, from James 
[Jacobus] II., who had forfeited the crown in 1688—were 
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England and in Scotland. The Government of George 
I., becoming alarmed for its safety, took measures to pre- 
vent the suspected insurrection, seized the horses, arms, 
and ammunition which had been gathered together by 
the Jacobite leaders, and hastened to take various per- 
sons into custody. The Habeas Corpus Act, which gives 
the people a right to immediate trial should they be 
seized for any alleged offences, was likewise suspended. 
This extreme measure is supposed to have precipitated 
the rebellion. Among the noblemen and gentlemen who 
were ordered to be taken into custody on suspicion were 
the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Thomas Forster, 





of g Adderstone, one of the members for 
Northumberland. Warrants were accord 
ingly issued for their apprehension; but 
the design having been communicated by 
one of the clerks at the Secretary of 
State’s office to his lordship’s friends in 
London, they immediately gave him warn- 
ing of the intended arrest. Lord Der- 
wentwater, in consequence, fled from 
Dilston, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one Richard Lambert, a humble but 
faithful ‘retainer of his family. Various 
houses are assigned as the place in which 
the earl passed the last night he spent in 
Northumberland whilst flying from the 
officers of the Crown. One of these is the 
Manor House at Alston; another is a 
farm house at Staward, of which Richard- 
son has given an engraving in his Table 


Book. 


("7 

For some time preparations had been making by the 
Roman Catholic gentry of Northumberland, in concert 
with their friends in London, to appear in arms on the 
first warning. The manner in which they communicated 
their plans to each other is somewhat curious. As it was 
considered unsafe to employ the usual mode of carrying 
on so important a correspondence, gentlemen were en- 
gaged to travel on horseback from place to place in the 
country, as if on commercial concerns, and letters were 
deposited by them in secure situations, while others were 
there taken up and delivered elsewhere. The placing of 
letters beneath stones at certain spots on the hills and 
moors was one of the expedients employed. A holly 
hedge still existing on the roadside between Dilston and 
the Linnels, locally known as the “ Hollin Bus,” is also 
said to have been used for this purpose. And it was by 
such means that the Earl of Derwentwater received 
private intelligence from his friends. 

Derwentwater remained some time in concealment ; 
but, being at length desirous of an interview with his 
family, he repaired secretly to his own house. On his 
lordship presenting himself before his wife, she reproached 
him with some asperity, declaring it was not fitting that 
the Earl of Derwentwater should continue to hide his 
head in hovels from the light of day when the gentry 
were up in arms for the cause of their lawful sovereign. It 
is also said that she at the same time threw down her 
fan, indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Take that, and give your 
sword to me.” These stinging reproaches decided the 
earl as to the course he should pursue. With regard to 
this matter, however, Mr. Sidney Gibson says it is very 
improbable that such a scene really occurred. Be this as 
it may, the earl resolved to join the insurgents. 

It was on the 6th October, 1715, that the Earl of Der- 
wentwater went into open rebellion. A few weeks before, 
the Earl of Mar had commenced a similar rising in Scot- 
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land, and he was now posted at Perth with a considerable 
body of troops. It was anticipated that the people of 
both countries would instantly flock to the Stuart stan- 
dard. Moreover, important aid was expected from 
France. Unluckily for those who took arms, the death 
of Louis XIV. prevented all foreign assistance, besides 
repressing the ardour of such as were still undeclared. 
On the side of the English, in particular, there was a 
lamentable failure of energy. 

Attended by only a small body of retainers, the Earl of 
Derwentwater met Mr. Forster with a few followers at a 
place called Green Rig, on the top of a hill in the 
parish of Birtley, North Tyne. The whole force 
amounted to sixty persons on horseback. What 
was wanting in numbers could not well be said to 
be compensated by military skill or heroism. The 
smallness of Derwentwater’s party showed that the 
authority which he possessed over his extensive estates 
and the large mines which belonged to him at 
Alston Moor had either been exerted very feebly or had 
been counteracted by some opposite influence. He was 
himself, though an amiable man, possessed of no spe- 
cial talents for such an enterprise; whilé his companion 
Forster was even more deficient in the qualities necessary 
to command a rebellion. 

The insurgents marched first toa place called Plain- 
field on the river Coquet, where they were joined by a 
number of friends, and then to Rothbury, where they 
quartered for the night. Next morning they proceeded 
to Warkworth, where they were joined by Lord Wid- 
drington, great-grandson of the famous Lord Widdring- 
ton, “‘one of the most goodly persons of that age,” who 
had been killed fighting for Charles II. in 1651. Forster 
was now chosen commander-in-chief, not from any sup- 
posed abilities or military knowledge, but merely because 
he was a Protestant, it being judged unwise to excite 
popular prejudice against the insurgent cause by placing 
a Catholic at its head. 

From Warkworth they marched to Alnwick, where, as 
they had done at Warkworth, they proclaimed James 
III. Proceeding next to Morpeth, they were met at 
Felton Bridge by seventy horse from the Scottish Border, so 
that they now amounted to 300. Some of their adherents 
remained undecided till the last fatal moment. Patten, 
the chaplain of Lord Derwentwater, and the historian of 
the rebellion, mentions that one of their number, John 
Hall, of Otterburn, attended a meeting of the Quarter 
Sessions which was held at Alnwick for the purpose of 
taking measures for quelling the rising, but left it to join 
the Jacobites with such precipitation that he forgot his 
hat upon the bench. The insurgents received many offers 
of assistance from the country people, but were obliged 
to decline them, as they had neither arms to equip 
nor money to pay the recruits. They therefore deemed 
it advisable to receive none but such as came mounted 
and armed. 


The main body of the insurgents experienced a severe 
disappointment in the failure of the attempt to obtain 
possession of Newcastle. As they had many friends in 
that place, and Sir William Blackett, one of the represen- 
tatives in Parliament, and a great coal proprietor, and, 
therefore, possessed of extensive influence among the keel- 
men, was understood to be warmly inclined towards their 
cause, they expected an easy capture of the town, intend- 
ing to make it a grand stronghold for their party. But 
the great body of the inhabitants, like those of all the 
thriving towns in the country, sided with the reigning 
family. Newcastle, though not regularly fortified, had 
strong walls and gates, which were well secured and de- 
fended by seven hundred volunteers, while as many more 
could very soon have been raised among the keelmen 
and bargemen employed on the Tyne. The Earl of 
Scarborough, Lord Lientenant of Northumberland, and a 
number of the neighbouring gentry, supported the loyal 
portion of the citizens in their resolution, and the arrival 
of a body of regular troops put this important post out of 
danger. Frustrated in their designs on Newcastle, the 
Jacobites turned aside to Hexham, from which they were 
led, few of them knowing whither, to a large heath or 
moor near Dilston, and there they halted, waiting for an 
opportunity to surprise Newcastle. But hearing of the 
arrival of General Carpenter with part of those forces 
with which he afterwards attacked the insurgents, they 
again retired to Hexham, where they proclaimed King 
James, nailing the proclamation to the market-cross. 
They had, a few days before, sent a message to the Earl 
of Mar, informing him of their proceedings, and entreat- 
ing him to send them a reinforcement of foot-soldiers. 

In the meantime the Jacobites in the South-West of 
Scotland had also risen in insurrection, placing Viscount 
Kenmure, a Protestant nobleman of high character, at 
their head. Kenmure, finding that he could not with a 
handful of cavalry obtain possession of Dumfries, resolved 
to unite his forces with the Northumberland gentlemen ; 
and with that object he proceeded through Hawick and 
Jedburgh over the Border to Rothbury, where the junc- 
tion was effected. 

“The two bodies,” says Sir Walter Scott, “inspected 
each other’s military state and equipments with the 
anxiety of mingled hope and apprehension. The general 
character of the troops was the same, but the Scots seemed 
the best prepared for action, being mounted on strong, 
hardy horses fit for the charge; and, though but poorly 
disciplined, were well armed with the basket-hilted broad- 
sword then common throughout Scotland. The English 
gentlemen, on the other hand, were mounted on fleet 
blood horses, better adapted for the race-course and 
hunting field than for action. There were among them a 
great want of war-saddles, curb-bridles, and, above all, 
of swords and pistols; so that the Scots were inclined to 
doubt whether men so well equipped for flight, and so 
imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, in case of an 
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encounter, take the safer course and leave them in the 
lurch. They were unpleasantly reminded of their want 
of swords on entering Wooler. Their commanding officer 
having given the order, ‘Gentlemen, you that have 
swords, draw them,’ a fellow among the crowd inquired, 
with some drollery, ‘And what shall they do who have 
none?’ Out of the four troops commanded by Forster, 
the two raised by Lord Derwentwater and Lord Wid- 
drington were, like those of the Scots, composed of gen- 
tlemen and their relations and dependants. But the 
third and fuurth troops differed considérably in their 
composition. The one was commanded by John Hunter, 
who united the character of a Border farmer with that of 
a contraband trader; the other by a person named 
Douglas, who was remarkable for his dexterity and suc- 
cess in searching for arms and horses—a trade which he is 
said not to have limited to the time of the rebellion. 
Into the troops of these last named officers many persons 
of slender reputation were introduced, who had either 
lived by smuggling or by the ancient Border practice of 
horse-lifting, as it was called. These light and suspicious 
characters, however, fought with determined courage at 
the barricades of Preston.” 


Our portrait of the Earl of Derwentwater is copied 
from a beautiful oil-painting, believed to be the work of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, now in the possession of a gentle- 
man at Tynemouth—Mr. Swinburne Wilson. The 
picture, which is said to have been originally the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Derwentwater himself, came into 
_ Mr. Wilson’s hands through a retainer of the family at 
Dilston Hall. 


The Rose of Raby. 





HE following quotation from an old ballad 

relates, m a concise manner, the history of 

hied| the illustrious lady known as the “ Rose of 

Raby,” whose life was indissolubly linked with the chief 

actors in the savage battles, ruthless executions, and 

shameless treasons which stamp the struggle between 

the rival houses of York and Lancaster as the most dis- 
tressful period in our English annals :— 


** A gracious lady ! 
What is her name, I thee praie tell me?” 
** Dame Cecile, sir.” ‘* Whose daughter was she?” 
‘*Of the Erle of Westmoreland, I trowe the yengist, 
And yet grace fortunéd her to be the highest.” 


Cicely Neville was the youngest daughter and twenty- 
second child of Ralph, Lord Neville of Raby, Earl of 
Westmoreland, by his second wife, Joan Beaufort, 
daughter of John of Gaunt. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, she was born at Raby, in the year 1415; was 
brought up in the North of England, and educated 
with her future husband, Richard, Duke of York, 
who was a ward of her father, the Earl of Westmore- 


land. Cicely was by birth a Lancastrian, her mother 
being half-sister to Henry IV., and she herself first 
cousin one remove from Henry VI.; but her maternal 
relationship did not count for much after she married 
the representative of the second son of Edward IIL, 
as she then became heart and soul a Yorkist; and 
there is little doubt that this union induced the 
Nevilles to interest themselves in endeavouring to place 
the sceptre in the hands of the Duke of York and their 
kinswoman, thus plunging their unhappy country into all 
the miseries of civil war. Yet at the time of the marriage 
there appeared little chance of Richard ever ascending the 
throne, as it had been filled by three sovereigns of the 
Lancastrian branch in succession, while his own father 
had been attainted and executed for treason. The 
influence of the Nevilles was, however, all powerful and, 
after much bloodshed, the Duke of York was proclaimed 
Prince of Wales, and Protector of the Realm. The 
much-coveted diadem seemed now almost within Cicely’s 
grasp; but many and dreadful were the battles that 
were still to ensue between the two factions. At 
last the Yorkists received what appeared to be a 
crushing defeat at Wakefield, Cicely’s brother, the 
Earl of Salisbury, being slain on the field of battle, and 
her third son, the young Earl of Rutland, cruelly 
slaughtered by the black-faced Lord Clifford, while her 
husband was taken prisoner and afterwards beheaded. 
The manner in which the Duke of York was put to death 
pourtrays the ferocious spirit which then pervaded 
England. Dragged by his cruel captors to an ant-hill, he 
was there seated as on a throne, crowned with a diadem 
of knotted grass, and insultingly sneered at by his 
enemies who made obeisance, exclaiming, in unhallowed 
perversion of scripture: ‘* Hail, king without a kingdom! 
Hail, prince without a people !” 

The Duchess of York was in London at the time 
of her husband’s defeat and death; but such was the 
respect in which she was held that, though alone and 
unprotected in the midst of the foes of her family, 
she was allowed to remain unmolested in her house, 
Baynard’s Castle, Three months afterwards the star 
of York was once more in the ascendant; her 
young and handsome son Edward (surnamed from his 
birthplace the ‘‘ Rose of Rouen ”) triumphed at Towton; 
after his victory, he hastened to London, called his 
first council in his mother’s house, and was there 
proclaimed king. Although possessing great influ- 
ence over Edward IV., the duchess was unable to pre- 
vent his marriage with Elizabeth Woodville. Furious 
at the thought of yielding her place as first lady in the 
land to the daughter of a man who had commenced life as 
a simple squire of ordinary descent, she endeavoured to 
impress on her son the impolicy of marrying a woman who 
was not only a subject, but a widow witha family. Her 
representations were of no avail; the king jestingly 
answered—‘“‘ She is, indeed, a widow, and hath children, 
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and, by God’s blessed lady, I, who am a bachelor, have 
some too. Madam, my mother, I pray you be content.” 
Dame Cicely had to acquiesce. She ultimately consented 
to stand as sponsor to Edward’s eldest daughter, who was 
christened Elizabeth—a proof that the gallant monarch 
cared more to pay a compliment to his wife than to 
conciliate his haughty mother. 

The Duchess of York’s dislike to her daughter-in-law 
was, in all probability, increased when the king, in his 
anxiety to provide for his wife’s poor relations, insisted 
on marrying his mother’s eldest sister, Catherine Neville, 
Duchess of Norfolk, a widow in her eightieth year, to 
John Woodville, a youth of twenty. At the death of 
Edward IV. the Duchess Cicely, influenced, doubtless, 
by the bad terms she was on with Elizabeth Woodville, 
joined the party of her son, Richard III., all of whose 
early councils were held under his mother’s roof. It 
must, however, be supposed that she was greatly shocked 
by his subsequent conduct, for her noble upright character 
absolutely precludes any idea of her complicity in the 
murders of her unfortunate grandsons. 

Before the death of her husband the Duchess of York 
had assumed all the state and dignity of a reigning 
sovereign ; and, though after his decease she withdrew 
into comparatively private life, she still used the arms of 
France and England quarterly, thus implying that of 
right she was Queen. Even after taking the vows of the 
Benedictine order, in 1480, she still gave audience in her 
throne-room with all the pomp and circumstance of 
royalty. Her life, dominated as it was by two supreme 
ideas, the care of her soul, and the furtherance of 
her ambitious hopes for herself and family, was ap- 
parently passed between the cloister and the Court. 
Although she had professed a religious life, and had very 
strong feelings on the subject, such was her pride of race 
that she never allowed any one for a moment to forget 
that the blood of the haughty Nevilles and imperious 
Beauforts flowed in her veins. Well might she be proud 
of her noble lineage. Herself of royal descent, nine of 
her brothers were by birth, marriage, or creation peers 
of the realm ; two of her sons were crowned kings ; and it 
was a final satisfaction to her to see the succession peacefully 
settled by the marriage of her eldest grand-daughter to 
Henry VII. She lived tosee several children born of this 
union, and, after surviving her consort thirty-five years, 
died in retirement at her castle of Berkhamstead in 1496. 
In accordance with her own desire, she was buried by 
the side of her husband in the collegiate church of 
Fotheringay. 

Cicely was remarkably beautiful, and was known in the 
neighbourhood of her birthplace as the ‘‘ Rose of Raby.” 
In after life her pride grew so inordinate that her name 
became a byword, and in the Midland Counties to this 
day, when anyone wishes to describe a haughty, arrogant 
person, they say she is a ‘“‘proud Cis.” Curious por- 
traits of Dame Cicely and the Duke of York still exist 


in the south window of Penrith Church, where 
they were probably placed by Richard III. Cicely’s 


- head is decorated with a garland of gems, and 


her face gives the idea of a very handsome woman 
past her first youth. Whatever faults of pride or temper 
may be laid to the charge of the ‘ Rose of Raby,” her 
moral character was at least unspotted ; vile calumnies 
were circulated against her by her Lancastrian enemies, 
but nobody believed her guilty of the crimes laid to her 
charge. The time was a stormy one, and in consequence 
of the greatness of her connections she endured grievous 
misfortunes. Her husband was beheaded; her son, 
Rutland, murdered; her son, Clarence, imprisoned by 
one brother, was put to death by another; while her 
youngest son, after disgracing humanity by his 
murderous deeds, fell in battle fighting for the 
Crown he had so unjustly usurped. Out of her 
family of twelve children only one survived her, 
and nearly all her relatives were either killed or beheaded. 
In spite of their high estate, wretchedness marked the 
fate of Plantagenets and Nevilles, and both families 
are now alike remembered for their ambition and their 
crimes. 

A long account of the methodical and admirable manner 
in which the duchess ordered her house, and passed her 
days, has been preserved. From an old account we learn 
that, rising at seven in the morning, she not only 
attended mass in her chapel several times a day, but had 
religious books read to her during meals. After 
dinner, which was at ‘‘eleven of the clocke,” she gave 
audiences on business, and not till after supper, 
which was at five in the afternoon, did she dispose herself 
“to be famyliare with her gentlewomen to the seeking of 
honest mirthe, ” and as she lived in anti-abstinence days, she 
saw no sin in comforting herself before going to bed at 
eight with “tone cuppe of wine.” By her will, after 
giving instructions as to her interment, she leaves her 
largest bed of bande kyn with a counterpoint of the same 
to her daughter Ann, a traverse of blue satin to her 
daughter Katherine, and to her daughter Anne, Prioress 
of Syon, a book of Bonaventure. The memory of 
Cicely Neville yet lingers in the North; but, owing 
to the disturbed period in which she lived, little special 
personal information can be gleaned about her. She 
must, however, always hold an important place in history 
as the direct ancestress of our present Royal family ; for 
her great grand-daughter, Margaret Tudor, whose birth 
she lived to see, was the grandmother of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the mother of James I., and from his grand-daughter 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, all succeeding sovereigns 
are descended. 

The Earl of Westmoreland’s house stood in Westgate 
Street, Newcastle. There can belittle doubt that Cicely 
passed some portion of her childish days in che town, and 
it needs little imagination to fancy her playing on the 
verdant slopes leading to the Tyne, or gazing from the 
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embattled tower on the trees and flowers which then 
rendered the Forth one of the most favoured resorts of 
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WINLATON HOPPING. 

INLATON HOPPING, like all the other 
annual festive gatherings of the district, is 
now considerably shorn of its former glories, 
and the scenes of hilarious enjoyment for- 

merly witnessed are now things of the past. 

John Leonard, the writer of the song, was the son of 
Mr. George Leonard, gardener, of Gateshead, who was 
also the owner of a property on the east side of High 
Street, still known by the name of Leonard’s Street. The 
son was brought up to the trade of a joiner, and wrote 
numerous pieces of poetry, including some satirical effu- 
sions on the events of the day, all of which are now lost 
or forgotten. In the latter portion of his life he fell into 
difficulties, and the property named passed into other 
hands. 





The song was written above sixty years ago, and is a 
clever description of a village fair or hopping. John 
Peacock, the piper named in the song, was the Paginini of 
the players on the Northumbrian small pipes, and one of 
the last of the “‘Town Waits” whom the old merry 
burgesses of Newcastle maintained time out of mind to 
wait upon the Mayor on gala occasions, who played at 
weddings and other festivals, and serenaded the inhabi- 
tants during the winter months. 

The tune is of Irish extraction, and possesses a rollick- 
ing character which fits it well to the lively verses of 
the song. 
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With box and die 
You'll Sammy spy, 

Of late Sword-Dancers’ Bessy, O— 
All ee ‘d and torn, 


With tail and horn, 
Just like a de’il in dressy, O: 
But late discharged from that employ, 
This scheme popp’d in his noddle, O ; 
Which filied his little heart with joy, 
And pleased blithe Sammy Doddle, O. 


Close by the stocks 
His dice and box 
He rattled away so rarely, O; 
Both youth and age 
Did he engage, 
Together they played so cheerly, O: 
While just close by the sticks did fly 
At spice on knobs of woody, O: 
**How ! mind my legs!” the youngsters cry ; 
“*“Wey, man, thou’s drawn the bloody, O !” 


Ranged in a row, 
A glorious show, 
Of spice and nuts for cracking, O: 
With handsome toys 
For girls and boys, 
Graced Winlaton’s famed Hopping, O. 
Each to the stalls led his dear lass, 
And treat her there so sweetly, O ; 
Then straight retired to drink a glass, 
An’ shutile and cut so neatly, O. 


Ye men so wise 
Who knowledge prize, 
Let not this scene confound ye, 0; 
At Winship’s door 
Might ye explore 
The world a’ running round ye, O. 
Blithe boys and girls on horse and chair, 
Fiew round without e’er stopping, O 
Sure Blaydon Races can’t compare 
With Winlaton’s famed Hopping, O. 


The night came on, 
With dance and song 
Each public-house did jingle, O; 
All ranks did swear 
To banish Care, 
The married and the single, O; 
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They tript away till morning light, 
Then slept sound without rocking, O. 

Next day got drunk, in merry plight, 
And jaw’d about the Hopping, O. 


At last dull Care 
His crest did rear, 
Our heads he sore did riddle, O, 
Till Peacock drew 
His pipes and blew, 
And Tench he tun’d his fiddle, O: 
Then Painter Jack he led the van, 
The drum did join in chorus, O. 
The old and young then danced and sung, 
Dull Care fled far before us, O. 


No courtier fine, 
Nor grave divine, 
That’s got the whole he wishes, O, 
Will ever 
So blithe as we, 

With all their loaves and fishes, O: 
Then grant, O Jove! our ardent — 
And happy still you’ll find us, O ;— 
Let pining Want and haggard Care 

A day’s march keep behind us, O. 


ee ee ee 


Obingham Village. 





ROM Tynemouth to Wylam, foundries, ship- 

; yards, and chemical works have effectually 

marred the banks of the Tyne. Further 

westward, however, the valley is more 

arcadian in aspect, and at Ovingham, on the north 

bank of the river, everything incongruous has dis- 
appeared from the landscape. 

To the beauty of nature is added the charm of 
antiquity. Here more than a thousand years ago a family 
of Anglian settlers established themselves, and the place 
was known as the ham or home of the Offings, or family 
of Offa. The early chroniclers are silent respecting the 
early vicissitudes of Ovingham, Protected, as it was, 
from the middle of the twelfth century, by the neigh- 
bouring stronghold of the Umfrevilles—Prudhoe Castle— 
it would suffer but little from the depredations of 
Scottish marauders. It is more than likely that the 
army of William the Lion, which had spitefully stripped 
off the bark from the apple trees at Prudhoe on retiring 
from the walls of the castle in 1174, would inflict some 
injury on Ovingham as well, In 1644, a part of the 
Scottish army, under Lesley, crossed the Tyne by the 
ford here, on retreating from Newcastle, which they had 
vainly beleaguered from the 3rd to the 22nd of February of 
that year. 

The most memorable event in the history of Ovingham 
took place on November 17th, 1771, when the Tyne rose to 
a great height above its normal level. The turbulent 
waters surrounded the boathouse, which was occupied on 
this particular evening by ten persons, viz., the ferryman, 
John Johnson, his wife and two children, his mother, 
brother, a man servant, maid servant, and two young 
men. The details of the picture are soon sketched in. 
The inmates take refuge in an upper room, and then climb 


on to the roof. The flood grows stronger and the night 
darker. They break through the wall into an adjoining 
stable as the foundations of the building begin to give 
way, and so get on to the roof. They are swept away by 
the torrent, and carried down with the thatch nearly 
three hundred yards into a wood. The ferryman snatches 
at a bough of a tree with one hand, seizing his wife with 
the other. She, however, is forced away from his grasp, 
and he can barely save himself by climbing up into the 
branches. His brother and the maid servant escape from 
the flood in a similar way, and for ten weary hours they 
remain in their perilous position. Then help comes, and 
they are rescued, the girl, however, dying but a little 
while after. 

Ovingham has associations of great interest—especially 
to lovers of art. It is the birthplace of the portrait- 
painter William Nicholson, R.S.A. (born 1785), and of 
Bewick’s pupil, John Jackson (born 1801). Here, in 1795, 
died John Bewick, the engraver, at the house of his 
sister, Mrs. Ann Dobson ; and here he lies buried by the 
side of his more famous brother. The mother of George 
Stephenson was a native of Ovingham, she being the 
second daughter of George Carr, a dyer in the village, 
who is represented with his employer, Thomas Dobson, 
in Bewick’s wood-cut of ‘*The Ovingham Dyers.” 

If the village had none of these memories of Bewick 
and his pupils, it would still have a charm for the artist 
as a picturesque subject for the exercise of his powers. 
There is a slight swelling of the ground on the north 
bank of the Tyne here, and upon this long green knoll is 
seated the village. A new iron bridge in a coat of red 
paint now connects it with the railway station of 
Prudhoe. 

Every view of Ovingham is dominated by the ancient 
tower of the church, a plain, square structure, without 
buttresses. It was built about the middle of the 11th 
century, and is an interesting specimen of pre-Conquest 
work. Beneath the tower against its west wall is the vault 
of the Bewick family surrounded by iron palisades. 

One is continually being reminded of the great engraver 
on visiting this venerable church. Passages from his 
autobiography recur to our memories, and by their help 
we can picture to ourselves the somewhat unruly schoolboy 
who was afterwards to become sofamous, First we havea 
glimpse of him locked up in the belfry for misconduct 
with some of his class-mates. They amuse themselves by 
pulling one another up and down to the first floor by the 
bell ropes. But an accident occurs. The rope slips 
through their hands, and the boy holding on to it is 
precipitated to the ground and much hurt. Then we 
see him shut up alone in the church, now peeping intc 
the dark corners half expecting to discover some terrible 
ghost or boggle, and now climbing up one of the columns 
and sitting astride the capital, to the no small consterna- 
tion of his reverend tutor, who marches up the aisles 
exclaiming ‘‘God bless me!” Now he is drawing various 
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figures upon the soft painted book-board with a pin 
during service, or arousing poor Dummy, of Wylam, from 
a refreshing nap with a sharp blow on the head. And 
now he is following the bent of his genius in sketching 
witha bit of chalk on the gravestones and the floor of the 
porch. 

After the church, the next most interesting building in 
the village is the ancient Rectory House, standing above 
the river alittle to the west of the bridge. It is along 
low building of two storeys, looking very quaint with its 
ivied east gable, its mullioned rectangular windows, its 
round-arched door, and the sundial above it resting on a 
heavy, broad string-course. It occupies the site of a cell 
of Black Canons, which was founded here about 1378 by 
the first Earl of Northumberland. The north door has 
in lieu of a knocker the old screw ring and screw post 
forming the door-rasp now nearly extinct in England. 
One apartment in the house is of great interest, as the 
school-room in which Thomas Bewick, John Hodgson 
Hinde, the historian, and other North-Country worthies 
received their education. The tutor of Bewick was 
the Rev. Christopher Gregson, whose housekeeper his 
mother had been before her marriage. Here Bewick was 
well grounded in English, and acquired some knowledge 
of Latin. Full of boyish mischief he was always in some 
escapade or other; as, for instance, taming a runaway 
horse by riding it bare-backed over the sykes and burns. 
From 1848 to 1850 the Rectory House was the home of 
the gentle and accomplished poetess—Dora Greenwell. 
She came to live with her brother, the Rev. William 
Greenwell (now Canon of Durham Cathedral, and the 
author of a valuable work on “British Barrows”), who 
was holding the living for a friend. ‘“ It was during the 


early part of her life at Ovingham,” says her biographer, 
“that Miss Greenwell experienced the pleasure of the 
publication of her first volume of poems.” A pretty fruit 
and flower garden arranged in terraces descends to the 
river, its walls over-run with mosses and ivy. On the 
side of the steps leading down it are memorial stones 
marking the height of the floods on November 17th, 1771, 
and December 3lst, 1815. 

The view of the village from the opposite banks is 
very fine. Our eye rests on the Rectory House, then 
on the churchyard sycamores behind it and the old 
Saxon tower, and then on the rich undulating cornfields 
and meadows in the distance, and the wooded glen of the 
Whittle Burn. Clear and bright as in the days of Bewick 
are the waters of the Tyne as they pass this charming 
village, and pleasant it is to see, in the twilight, the 
angler knee-deep in the stream—unconsciously recalling to 
our memories many a woodcut of the famous engraver 
depicting a similar scene. Wm. W. Tomttnson. 








Alnwick Church. 





HE Norman church of Alnwick, we may 

S| safely say, was built between 1130 and 
1147. It consisted of a long narrow nave 
: and chancel, both without aisles, but 
having a small apse at the east end. When the old Nor- 
man church became too small, aisles would be thrown out, 
probably at different times. The north aisle, originally a 
very narrow one, was doubtless built first. A little one- 
light window still existing at the west end would origin- 
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ally be in the middle of the west wall of this aisle. Then 
about the middle of the fourteenth century a south aisle 
was built, opening into the nave by four arches, of which 
one pillar, the central one, still exists. The timber roof 
of this aisle rested, on the inner side, on corbels, four of 
which yet remain. A fifth would be destroyed when the 
tower was erected. All those corbels are sculptured in 
representation of heads. 

In the fifteenth century the church underwent many 
changes, the total result of which was that it was almost 
entirely re-built. First of all, the north aisle of the nave 
andthe arcade opening into it, were rebuilt. This was 
probably done about 1430. Thena few years aftewards 
the tower was erected, and a new and wider south aisle 
was built. These works we may ascribe to about the year 
1450. After another short interval, the whole of the pre 
sent chancel was built. In the last century the church 
suffered grievously. The old arcades of the nave were 
almost totally ¢#:troyed, two arches having been thrown 
into one, and the intermediate pillars removed, on both 
sides. In 1863 ihe edifice was restored, under the direc- 
tion of an eminent architect, Mr. Anthony Salvin, who 
replaced the missing pillars, and reduced the arches to 
their original size. 

So much for the history of the edifice. 

We enter the building by a porch which is as late as 
any part of the church, if not later. The dripstone of the 
outer doorway terminate. in bosses which bear, on one side 
the crescent, and on the other the fetter-lock—symbols 
borne by the ancient house of Percy, which we shall see 
again and again during our survey of the church. 

The first thing which strikes our attention on entering 
is the marked difference between the north and south 
arcades. The pillars of the latter are octagons, are per- 
fectly plain, and are surmounted by massive capitals with 
few and simple mouldings. The pillars on the north side 
are hexagons, are panelled on every side, and have 
elaborately moulded capitals. There is an equally 
marked difference between the windows of the north aisle 
and those of the south. 

But it is when we pass into the chancel that we find 
the most enriched architectural features of the church. 
The pillars, which are octagonal, are panelled, and have 
capitals richly carved with foliage and fruit. The hood 
mouldings of the arches terminate in angels bearing 
shields. On one of these a St. Catherine’s wheel is carved, 
and on some of the others is the heraldic bearing of Bishop 
Anthony Beck, a cross moline. The abacus of one of the 
capitals presents us once more with the fetter-locks and 
crescents of the Percies. 

The chancel has what is known as a priest’s door in 
its south wall, and a modern doorway and porch on the 
north side, built about 1840 for the exclusive use of the 
Duke of Northumberland and his family. There is a 
piscina in the east wall of the south aisle, which proves 
that this part of the chancel was formerly a chantry. 








But the most remarkable and interesting feature about 
the chancel is the spiral stairway in its north-east corner 
and the turret to which it leads. The external appearance 
of this singular appendage to the church is very well 
shown in our engraving. The stairway, after, winding 
round and round for a time, suddenly assumes a straight 
course and ascends into what, in the picture, is the left 
hand part of the turret. From this part access is gained 
to the roof of the aisle, and from this, again, to an almost 
circular chamber with a domed stone roof, which is now 
partly ruinous. This chamber is directly over the spiral 
stairway. The higher parapet, which now hides the roof 
of the east part of the turret, is a comparatively 
modern addition. For what object it has been 
put on I cannot imagine. Beneath it, however, 
the original parapet may be distinctly seen. The 
purpose of this singular structure has been a fruitful 
subject for speculation. The late George Tate, the 
historian of Alnwick, says, “‘It may have been a watch 
tower with a beacon on the top to warn the brethren of 
the abbey of approaching danger, of which notice might 
have been given either by the castle on the one side, or by 
Heiforlaw pele on the other; or it probably had been 
used as at occasional residence by one of the chantry 
priests who performed services at the altar of Saint Mary.” 
I feel compelled to say that I cannot accept either of 
these theories. For any purpose of watch and warning 
the tower of the church or some turret raised upon it would 
have been much more efficient. Then also it has only one 
out-look, namely, the square opening shown in our 
engraving, and the integrity of the ancient masonry shows 
that it never had any other. That it was the abode of an 
anchoritic chantry-priest is extremely improbable. Its 
position for such a purpose is unusual ; its dimensions are 
too small; and it has not, and never nas had, a fireplace. 
Its most probable object is suggested by its one outlook. 
This outlook commands, or did command, the principal 
entrance to the castle. The turret, I am inclined to say, 
was built to enable an acolyte, or some other attendant, 
to announce to the priests, waiting to celebrate divine 
service in the church below, the approach of the Earl of 
Northumberland or his retinue. 

Returning to the chancel, we must not omit to notice 
the two sepulchral effigies which lie close to the wall on 
the south side, both resting on modern altar tombs. They 
are of almost identical date, and may be ascribed to the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century. One is the 
effigy of a man dressed in a short tunic, and with a purse 
hanging from his girdle. The other is that of a lady, 
with raised veil on her head, and wimple over her chin. 
Each effigy has an animal at its feet, and a canopy over 
its head. The head also rests in each case on a cushion 
which has been supported on each side by a small 
kneeling human figure. These figures, however, are all 
partly or entirely destroyed. In the duke’s porch 
we have another sepulchral effigy, of considerably later 
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date, which also lies on a modern altar tomb. It is that 


of a monk. 

Several other interesting memorials of the departed are 
now preserved beneath the tower. One of these is a small 
Norman head-stone, bearing a cross on each side, the one 
on the front ornamented with a moulding of pellets. It 
bears a few letters of an inscription—R © on one side of 
the cross and B I or B E on the other—which may have 
begun with the name Rosertvs. Another stone, 
which is part of a grave cover of uncertain date, bears 


the wondo— VXOR SIMOIS 


—the wife of Simon, whom Mr. F. R. Wilson, author of 
“The Churches of Lindisfarne,” thinks may have been the 
Simon de Lucker who, for the salvation of his soul and 
that of Juliana his wife, gave certain lands in Lucker, in 
or about the year 1258, to the monks of Alnwick. There 
are several other grave covers, bearing no inscriptions, 
but only symbols of the condition or occupation of the 
persons they were intended to commemorate. But the 
most interesting is one which bears very unusual sym- 
bols) On one side a horn is represented, suspended 
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from a cord. On the other side is an archer’s long 
bow. This slab has covered the grave of an ancient 
forester. Its date is the fourteenth century. As the 
reader will see, it has been at some time cut in two, and 
till very recently it did duty as part of the water table on 
the west gable of the nave. 

In the same part of the church two stone figures, not of 
& sepulchral character, are preserved. Correctly speaking, 
they are not statues, and for what purpose they were 
originally intended itis not easy to determine. One is the 
effigy of a crowned king, with a broken sceptre in his right 
hand, and globe in his left. The other represents St. Sebas- 
tian. Except a napkin round the loins, the figure is quite 


naked. Both hands and feet are corded, and the body is 
pierced by no fewer than nine arrows. The heads of both 
these effigies are modern. J. R. Bortz, F.S.A. 


More about the Helm Wind, 





tains, extending from Brough on Stain- 
more to Brampton in Cumberland, a dis- 
= tance of about thirty-five miles, a strong 
wind descends from the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, passes across the country in a westerly direc- 
tion, and in a great measure terminates at the river Eden. 
The temperature of this wind is low, and in May and 
June it has a very prejudicial effect on vegetation. Even 
oak trees exposed to its full force are cracked longitudi- 
nally and rendered less valuable for timber The pheno- 
mena connected with it has commanded the attention of 
the inhabitants of the villages on the east side of the 
Eden from a remote period. According to tradition, 
in Saxon times the wind was deemed to be the work 
of fiends who held their revels on the tops of these 
mountains. The Rev. T. Robinson, in the beginning of 
the last century, stated :—‘“‘ Crossfell was formerly called 
Fiends-fell, from the evil spirits which are said, in 
former time to have haunted the Top of the Mountain, 
and continued their Haunts and Nocturnal Vagaries upon 
it, until St. Austin, as it is said, erected a Cross, and 
built an Altar upon it, whereon he offered the Holy 
Eucharest, by which he counter-charm’d those hellish 
Fiends, and broke their Haunts. Since that time it has 
had the name of Crossfell, and to this day, there is a heap 
of stones, which goes by the name of the Altar upon 
Crossfell. This is an old Tradition that goes current 
among the neighbourhood.” (Natural History of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, &c., 1709.) 

When the Helm Wind commences to blow a cloud settles 
on the tops of the Pennine mountains, and extends a short 
distance down the west sides. This cloud is called the 
Helm; and with the exception of a few cirro-stratus 
clouds, and the small detached black clouds blown 
rapidly from the Helm, the sky is nearly clear to about 
the river Eden, where a dark cloud is formed, which is 
called the Bar. The phenomena connected with this 
wind are represented generally in the section which ac- 
companies this article. 

The Helm Wind occurs at all seasons of the year. One 
of the greatest storms of this kind I ever recollect 
occurred in the mid-winter of 1860-61, when the tempera- 
ture was very low in the country. I remember taking 
refuge, for a short time, behind an old thorn tree near 
Dufton Pike; and I was very much exhausted when I 
arrived at the Dufton Fell mines. The wind brought the 
snow down from the upper part of the mountain, and its 
course appeared to be checked by the Dufton Pike, for 
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the snow fell most abundantly in Great Rundle ravine, 
though none was falling from the atmosphere. It was 
drifted from the rocks and hung over their edges in 
beautiful curves. In theearly part of this century two 
brothers named Emerson were admiring the beautiful 
curves of drifted snow in Crow 
Rundle—a deep ravine which se- 
parates Cumberland from West- 
moreland—when a large mass of 
it broke from the rocks or steep 
sides of the glen, and buried and 
smothered one of them, and car- 
ried the other before it to a con- 
siderable distance. 
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the clouds when the Helm Wind was blowing. One 
day in the spring of 1883, on seeing indications of the 
Helm Wind, I walked up to the high ground of Appleby 
Fair Hill in order to obtain a good view of the storm 
clouds, and had the good fortune to see the form 
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Some of the phenomena con- 
nected with this wind are very 
very remarkable. On the 19th November, 1885, about 
7°30 a.m., I observed small dark helm clouds blown from 
the fells towards Appleby with great rapidity. The sky 
over the vale of the Eden was in a great measure free 
from clouds. When the small dark clouds were carried 
alittle beyond Appleby, they were checked in their pro- 
gress to the west by nothing visible. Portions of them were 
thrown back to the east for two or three hundred yards, 
and then vanished like steam from an engine boiler. 
About 1°30 p.m. of the same day, the Helm cloud extended 
only from High Cup Gill to the north end of Crossfell. 
The lower part of the cloud covered the mountain, being 
about 2,200 feet above the sea. The whole of the vale of 
the Eden was densely clouded over and the country 
greatly shadowed, except the space between the Helm 
and the Bar, which appeared to be above Dufton and 
Knock villages. Through this clear narrow space the sun 
shone brightly on the Helm cloud which covered the 
summit, and rose resplendent far above the top of Cross- 
fell. The view of the Helm cloud from Appleby Fair 
Hill, in contrast with the shadowed country, was truly 
magnificent. When the Helm and Bar joined together 
on the north side of Crossfell the resplendent clouds ap- 
peared to be much disturbed and rapidly changed their 
forms from one fantastic shape to another. The dull grey 
Bar drifted in the direction of the wind, which was a 
little to the south of east. Small dark clouds were 
detached from the Helm, and moved rapidly in almost 
every direction, except with the wind which drifted the 
Bar cloud. When these small dark clouds approached 
the Bar, they made a sharp circular bend, and fell back 
towards the Helm cloud; but in every case that came 
under my observation, they faded away before reaching 
the Helm. 

There is one phenomenon not often observed connected 
with the Helm Wind which is singularly striking. I came 
to reside at Dufton in 1861. Sometime after that period, 
Mr. John Ellwood, an elderly gentleman, who has resided 
at Dufton all his lifetime, informed me that he had 
occasionally seen the form of Dufton Pike reproduced in 








Tyne. Crossfell 


Cirro"Stralus. Eden. The Bar. 


of the Pike reproduced in the sky. The cloud was 
projected upwards with great force from the summit 
of the Pike, almost colourless, and something like super- 
heated steam. It curved away from the Pike, gradually 
expanded, and grew darker as it flowed away in a 
horizontal position to the Bar. The Pike had the ap- 
pearance of a burning mountain, The sun had set, and 
it would have been difficult even for a gifted artist to 
reproduce in painting the weird aspect of the landscape 
with the smaii dark clouds drifting rapidly across the 
unclouded portion of the leaden-coloured sky on the south 
side of the dense Pike cloud. 

The most destructive storm of this wind known took 
place in 1860. I then resided at Nenthead, in the East of 
Cumberland. On Whitsunday evening, May 28th, the 
wind blew very strong from the south-easterly quarter, 
and was intensely cold. During the walk from the 
church a friend remarked that it was cold enough for 
snow. Next morning there was lying over the whole 
country from four to six inches of snow. It had fallen 
from a still atmosphere ; for it was not in the least degree 
drifted. The branches of the few trees growing at Nent- 
head were all bent down with their load of snow. Such 
was the state of the weather in Alston Moor; and it may 
be taken for granted that it was not much different in the 
districts of the upper Wear and Tees. From inquiries 
made, after my removal the following year into Westmore- 
land, it appeared that the Helm Wind commenced on the 
morning of the 28th (Whit Monday), but I have not been 
able to ascertain the exact hour. At Appleby, between 
three and four a.m., there were two or three loud peals of 
thunder, and the snow which fell during the night was 
much drifted. On the fell sides, great numbers of sheep 
were deeply covered with snow, and before they could be 
found and extricated many of them were smothered. 
The sun melted the snow more rapidly than it does in the 
winter season. The loss to many farmers was very 
serious. On Long Marton Moor, the cattle, which had 
taken shelter behind hedges or stone walls, were covered 
with snow with the exception of their heads. On Stain- 
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more also the storm was very severe. A farmer who 
lived there informed me that many ponies were over- 
blown, and many sheep not covered with snow were 
frozen to death. 

In all the storms of Helm Wind which have come under 
my observation, with one exception, the cirro-stratus 
clouds remained perfectly motionless. The one case oc- 
curred when the wind was not very strong. I detected a 
very slight motion to the east, or one contrary to the 
movement of the Helm clouds. 

The cause of this wind and the remarkable phenomena 
connected with it have never received an explanation 
based on strictly inductive methods. What was the 
attractive or propelling force which, on the 28th May, 
1860, compelled the cold east wind to leave the valleys of 
the Tyne, and fall like a cataract down the west side of 
the Pennine Mountains, and from thence flow like a 
mighty river across the country until stopped or blocked 
in its rapid course near to the river Eden? Mr. Charles 
Slee, in a paper on the subject, read before the Royal 
Physical Society in January, 1830 (quoted in Sopwith’s 
“Alston Moor Mining District,” 1833), observes :—‘‘I 
have no theory to offer by way of explaining the Helm, 
inasmuch as some of the facts relative to it appear 
to me hardly compatible with the laws of matter 
and motion.” Since then many interesting facts 
have been recorded, and, during recent years, some 
important observations have been made under the 
direction of the Royal Meteorological Society. On the 
14th February, 1889, the secretary (Mr. Marriott) de- 
livered an interesting lecture on these observations 
under the auspices of the Penrith and District 
Literary and Scientific Society. Mr. Marriott stated that 
that the Helm Wind ‘was caused by the air rushing 
down the west side of Cross Fell after having come up 
the east (Alston) side.” ‘‘The descending air,” he added 
“being heavy, came down very rapidly, and it was 
probably its coming in contact with the hot air below 
that produced the sound which was associated with the 
Helm Wind. A rebound afterwards took place, and the 
air was pressed upwards and became visible in the 
form of the Bar some little distance from the Fell- 
side.” That the air rushes down the west side of the 
mountains is perfectly certain. But Mr. Marriott does 
not explain clearly how it is due to gravity. The 
height of Crossfell is 2,927 feet; and if we estimate 
the low lands from its base to the Eden at 550 feet, in the 
ordinary state of the atmosphere, the difference in the 
pressure of the air, according to Mr. Belville’s tables, is 
about 24 inches of mercury, or at 550 about 178 to 180 Ibs. 
More per square foot than on the top of Crossfell. The 
air, as it ascends from the German Ocean, must rapidly 
expand in bulk and lose in weight as it is carried to 
higher elevations ; nor is it possible that its condensation 
from the loss of heat should render it heavier than the air 
upon the plains. By the law of Dalton and Guy-Lussac 


all gases expand by the same fraction of their bulk for 
equal increments of temperature, which fraction is only 
three-eighths in proceeding from freezing to boiling water, 
or a difference of 180° Fahr. There is a loss of heat of 1° 
for every 334 feet of elevation, or from the country to the 
top of Crossfell 84°. It is, therefore, evident, that the 
difference in the temperature of the air at the summit 
from the air at the base of these mountains has little effect 
upon its weight; and also that so far as gravity is con- 
cerned, instead of removing the heavy compressed air out 
of the lowlands, the less compressed air ought to take the 
line of least resistance and float over the vale of the 
Eden like oil upon water. Perhaps delicate aneroid 
observations made on the top of Crossfell when the 
Helm Wind is strong might throw more light on the 
subject. W. WALLACE. 


Che Case of AleranVer Birnie, 





GREAT sensation was caused in Northum- 
berland early in the year 1862 by the dis- 
covery of a man in a dying state at Stobhill, 
near Morpeth. The man’s name was Alex- 

ander Birnie—a journalist who had at one time been 
editor of the Chester-le-Street Liberal. 

While residing in the County of Durham, Birnie identi- 
fied himself with the public life of the neighbourhood. 
He was, said a writer in the Newcastle Chronicle of the 
time, witty, humorous, and “gifted with considerable 
perspicuity as a writer and fluency as aspeaker.” But he 
had one great failing—‘‘he was in the habit of taking 
undue liberties with the bottle.” 

After leaving Chester-le-Street, Birnie became editor 
and proprietor of the Falkirk Liveral, to which he contri- 
buted a weekly article over the somewhat curious signa- 
ture of ‘* The Cock of the Steeple.” For some reason or 
other, the speculation did not succeed in a pecuniary 
sense, and Birnie went to Edinburgh in the hope 
of finding employment. There he appears to have in- 
dulged rather freely in drink, and to have fallen amongst 
the Philistines, who robbed him of all the money he had 
in the world, together with a portion of his clothes. In 
a state of remorse he afterwards attempted to commit 
suicide ; but, in consequence of the quantity of laudanum 
he took being too large, the poison failed to perform its 
deadly office. 

With nothing in his pockets but a few pence, and a 
number of newspaper contributions of his own composi- 
tion, upon which he seems to have placed a peculiar 
value, he left Edinburgh for Newcastle on foot. For 
days he never had his clothes off, never rested on a bed 
and seldom under cover, never tasted food, and never 
had anything to drink excepting water. ‘‘I had no 
idea,” he wrote in the diary which he kept of his last 
days, ‘“‘that the body, especially one so feeble as mine 
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apparently, was capable of so much endurance.” It was 
late in the evening when he arrived at Morpeth. After 
spending his last penny upon a roll of bread in that 
town, he mistook the road to Newcastle, became over- 
powered by suffering and fatigue, and finally crept into a 
straw stack near Stobhill Brick Works. 

The following extracts from his diary will tell what 
afterwards transpired :— 


Thursday, February 13.—I have now lain under some 
straw, by a hay-stack, near Morpeth, last night and all day. 
God knows if ever I will be able to p any farther. 
I would liked to have got to Chester-le-Street, to be 
buried there, that my poor wife, when she looked on my 
grave, might forgive and weep. 

Saturday, 15th. — One week my punishment has 
panes I still lie here, but very weak and pained in the 

weis, 

Sabbath, 16th.—Another day without food or drink ; 
cold. When will the trial be over? 

Monday, 17th.—O God ! grant me patience. 

Tuesday, 18th.—Alone, without a soul to see or speak 
to, a bit of bread, or a drop of water for six days and 
nights ; how long can it be? 

Wednesday, 19th.—This cannot hold out long. Help, 
O Lord! 

Friday, 21st.—The ninth day without food ; got a drink 
of water last night. 

Sabbath, 23rd.—Eleven days! My legs are useless. O 
God ! when will it end ? 

Monday, 24th.—Oh, I am weary! One part of my body 
appears to be dead. I cannot go for adrink now. Seven- 
teen days’ suffering ; during that time had twice a piece 
of bread ; twelve days without a morsel. 

Tuesday, 25th.—Death comes on ; I wait. I meet him 
without fear. Jesus isall. Oh! Hehas saved me, yet so 
as by fire, these thirteen days. Oh, bless Him for them. 
= Him I commit my soul, my memory, my family, my 
ail. Amen. 


At length, after lying without food or drink for a fort- 
night, Birnie was discovered and conveyed to Morpeth 
Workhouse, His limbs were found to be so excessively 
swollen by exposure and travel that it was necessary to 
cut his boots from his feet. All the care and attention of 
the doctors and officials proved unavailing. The long- 
continued pressure of his boots, aggravated by the many 
privations he had undergone, was too much for his feeble 
frame. Mortification of both feet set in, and he died at 
the early age of thirty-six. 


Williant Shield, Contpaser. 





NE of the most eminent composers that 

England has produced was William Shield. 

Recent research has set at rest the doubts 

that previously prevailed as to the date and 

place of his birth. The parish register in Whickham 

Church, county Durham, contains the following entry :— 

‘** William Shield, son of William and Mary Shield, born 
at Swalwell, March 5th, 1748.” 

While only six years old, he was taught by his father, a 
singing-master, to modulate his voice, which was remark- 
ably full-toned, and to practise the violin and harpsichord ; 
and it was decided that he should follow the profession of 





the musical art; but the premature death of his father 
prevented this design from being carried out. The poor 
lad found he had no inheritance left, save his manner of 
singing Marcello and of playing Corelli, which was not 
likely to afford him as much as a supper. Moreover, 
the circumstances in which his mother was placed 
laid her under the necessity of getting him taught some 
handicraft, by which he might immediately earn a few 


shillings a week. So, having had the choice of three 
trades offered him, he fixed on that of a boat-builder ; 
and accordingly he was apprenticed at South Shields, by 
regular indenture, to Mr. Edward Davison, with whom 
he continued to labour assiduously till his time was out. 
His master, a kind-hearted, indulgent man, rather 
encouraged than checked him in the pursuit of music 
in his leisure moments, and not unfrequently permitted 
him to perform on the violin at the concerts in the town 
and neighbourhood. 

After having faithfully completed the term of his 
apprenticeship, he gave up boat-building to follow the 
natural bent of his mind; and having attracted the 
notice of the organist of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
the celebrated Charles Avison (see Monthly Chronicle, 
1888, p. 109), he obtained from that able master, who, it 
is said, had given him a few lessons in thorough-bass 
when a boy, instructions in the principles of composition. 
The fruits of these, as well as his own zeal and indefati- 
gable industry, he shortly afterwards exhibited by 
composing, in 1769, an anthem for the consecration 
of St. Jobn’s Church, a chapel-of-ease in Sunderland 
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parish, which was most successfully performed by the 
choir of Durham Cathedral to a crowded congregation. 
Its rich harmony secured for him a perfect ovation 
among his personal friends, while it greatly added to 
his fame as a musician of genius and power. In 
particular, it led to his being invited to the tables of the 
Church dignitaries at Durham, an introduction which, 
combined with his genuine ability and excellent conduct, 
speedily placed him on the high road to preferment. 
While in Newcastle, we believe, he conducted open-air 
concerts in Spring Gardens, which were situated at the 
end of Gallowgate, but of which nothing now remains 
but the name. 

As leader of the orchestra in the local theatres, he had 
ample opportunity for developing his talents and fitting 
himself for a higher and wider sphere. Invited to 
Scarborough, then, as now, a fashionable resort, he 
undertook the management of the concerts in the 
Assembly Rooms there during the Spa season, and 
also led the orchestra at the theatre. Among his new 
associates were men of the highest professional repute 
in the dramatic world; and one of the ‘“‘reputable 
actors” in the company was the pastoral poet John 
Cunningham, of whom an account has been given in 
the Monthly Chronicle for 1887, page 277, and some of 
whose most admired songs he wedded to immortal 
melody. At one of the Scarborough concerts, where 
these songs were selected for the vocal part, he was 
importuned by the eminent professors, Fischer and 
Borghi, to fill a vacant seat in the orchestra in the 
Italian Opera House. This gratifying offer he readily 
accepted, and he had not been long in London, furnished 
with good recommendations, before that great musical 
genius, Giardini, the best solo-player of his day, engaged 
him as second violinist. In the following season, on 
Herr Stamitz leaving England, he was appointed first 
viola by Cramer, who had succeeded Giardini as leader. 
This position in the King’s Theatre he held for the long 
period of eighteen years, in the course of which time he 
composed upwards of twenty operas for the Haymarket 
and Covent Garden Theatres. Of the latter he became 
the musical director, and was likewise appointed one of 
the musicians in ordinary to his Majesty George III. 
His engagements comprised Bach and Abel’s Concerts, 
the Professional Concerts, the Lady’s Friday Concert, the 
Grand Sunday Concerts, and the Wednesday Concert of 
Ancient Music, from the latter of which he for a time 
withdrew, as his necessary attendance at the Monday’s 
rehearsal interfered with his theatrical duty; but Lord 
Sandwich, who was the influential friend of the chief 
promoters of the Wednesday concerts, ‘* commanded,” 
we are told, “his return to a duty which he always 
performed with profitable pleasure, and at last relin- 
quished with great regret.” 

Shield first made himself known to the public as a 
dramatic composer in 1778, by his opera of ‘The Flitch 


of Bacon ”—written by a gentleman who had contrived to 
make himself very conspicuous, the Rev. Henry Bate, 
afterwards Sir Henry Bate Dudley—which was performed 
with the most marked success at Covent Garden. It was 
soon after this that he entered into his engagement at the 
same theatre as composer and musical manager. In 1783 
appeared ‘“ Rosina,” written by Mrs. Brook, which is 
almost universally considered to be Shield’s chief work, 
and which was performed some ten years ago at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle, for the benetit of the late 
Henry Egerton. The same year (1783) was produced 
“The Poor Soldier,” the drama by O’Keefe, which as a 
melodious opera is second only to “Rosina.” ‘Robin 
Hood” and ‘“Fontainbleau” followed shortly after ; 
“* Marian,” “Oscar and Malvina,” ‘The Woodman,” and 
others succeeded, and helped to sustain the reputation 
which the composer had gained. 

During a brief sojourn at Taplow, near Maidenhead, 
in 1790, he had the good fortune to form the acquaintance 
of Haydn, the German composer, from whom, it is said, 
“he gained more important information in four days’ 
communion with that founder of a style which has 
given fame to so many imitators than ever he did by 
the best directed studies in any four years of any part 
of his life.” 

In the course of the following summer he paid a visit to 
his native village, and sought, in the company of his aged 
mother, who still resided at Swalwell, to revive the 
associations of his early years. He ministered liberally 
to her wants, and displayed towards her the fondest 
affection. He took advantage of the occasion to collect 
several of the airs that are still traditionally sung in the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Cumberland, 
which in his infancy he had been taught to sing and play, 
and of which he says :—‘‘ These hitherto neglected flights 
of fancy may serve to augment the collector’s stock of 
printed rarities, and may perhaps prove conspicuous 
figures in the group of national melodies.” Several of 
them he introduced in his ‘‘Rudiments of Thorough 
Bass,” published in 1817. 

Shield had long been on terms of intimacy with the 
eccentric critic and collector, Joseph Ritson, who invited 
him, in the autumn of 1791, to accompany him to Paris— 
a proposal which was accepted. During his stay abroad, 
he made the acquaintance of several emin musicians 
in the French capital, as well as of others who were 
countrymen of his own, drawn thither by a desire to 
increase their musical knowledge; and, extending his 
tour to Italy, he abode some time in Rome, for the 
purpose of perfecting his studies in the classic land 
of song. 

He returned to England in 1792, and renewed his 
engagement at Covent Garden, but only for a short 
time, a misunderstanding between him and Mr. Harris 
inducing him to resign and devote himself to other 
pursuits. Soon after this time he published the first 











edition of his well-known ‘“‘ Introduction to Harmony,” 
a work in two quarto volumes, which remained a 
standard work till superseded by those of Marx, Dehn, 
and Schneider. 

Sir William Parsons, the Master of the Musicians in 
Ordinary to the King, having died in 1817, no one was 
considered so worthy to succeed him as William Shield, 
and when he attended at the Brighton Pavilion to express 
his gratitude for the appointment, the Prince Regent, it 
is said, addressed him thus :—‘‘ My dear Shield, the 
place is your due; your merits, independently of my 
regard, entitled you to it.” Fairly installed in this 
office, he continued to be the object of great esteem 
and kindness in the circle of the Royal household till 
the day of his death. 

The great composer died at his house in Berners Street, 
London, on the 25th of January, 1829, and his remains 
were deposited among those of England’s greatest sons 
in Westminster Abbey. He left a widow, whose 
character was thus given in one of his letters :—“‘I 
ought to be the happiest of mortals ag home, as Mrs. 
Shield is one of the best women in the world, and it is 
by her good management that I have been able to assist 
my mother, who laboured hard after the death of my 
father to give her four children a decent education. This 
power of contributing to her support I consider as oné 
of the greatest blessings that heaven has bestowed upon 
me.” 

While he left his widow a competency for life, it is 
worthy of note that in his declining years Shield 
remembered his Royal patron, George IV., to whom he 
bequeatbed his fine tenor violin, humbly entreating his 
Majesty to accept it as a testimony of his gratitude. The 
bequest was accepted, but only after its full value in 
money had been paid over to the widow, his Majesty’s 
determination being thus expressed, through Sir Frederick 
Watson, to the testator’s executor, Mr. Thomas Broad- 
wood, that “she should be no sufferer by a bequest which 
so strongly proved the attachment and gratitude of his 
late faithful servant.” 

Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot), who lampooned all sorts of 
persons from George III. down to the liverymen of 
London, bestowed upon Shield the following crambo 
lines, on the occasion of the bust of the God of Music 
falling into the orchestra during a rehearsal :— 

One day, on Shield’s crown, 
Apolto leaped down, 
And lo! like a bullock he felled him! 
Now, was not this odd? 
Not at all, for the god 
Was mad that a mortal excelled him! 

The works of Shield are too numerous tobe so much 
as catalogued here. Suffice it to enumerate of dramatic 
pieces not already mentioned, ‘‘ Hartford Bridge,” 
**The Farmer,” “‘ Lock and Key,” “‘ Two Faces under 
a Hood,” ‘‘Omai,” and ‘Lord Mayor’s Day.” He 
also composed many famous songs, including ‘ The 
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Heaving of the Lead,” ‘‘Old Towler,” “The Post 
Captain,” ‘“‘Let Fame Sound her. Trumpet,” ‘Tom 
Moody,” ‘*The Thorn,” and **The Wolf.” 

Though his early education had been rather neglected, 
Shield’s thirst for knowledge led to exertions which 
enabled him to teach himself much more than, in all 
probability, he would have learned in a grammar school. 
He devoted all his spare hours to reading, and well 
digested what he read. Besides, during the greater 
part of his life, he mixed much with men of letters, 
whose society was his delight, and by whose conversation 
he profited. His moral character stood unimpeached ; 
detraction herself never ventured to assail it, though the 
spirit of the age was comparatively gross and scurrilous. 
Such were the uprightness of his conduct and the sweet- 
ness of his temper, that he won the confidence of honest 
men, moved without offending less scrupulous persons, 
and appeased the most irascible and vehement. . Among 
othe: proofs of his honourable feeling, it is stated by 
Mr. Reynolds, in his ‘* Life and Times,” that when he 
presented him, by Mr. Harris’s desire, with one hundred 
guineas, as part payment for composing an opera which 
had proved unsuccessful, Shield declined the offer, 
saying, “‘I thank Mr. Harris, but I cannot receive 
money which I feel I have not earned.” 

Our sketch of Shield is copied from a portrait by 
George Dance, the younger, dated May 23, 1798, 
engraved and published by William Daniell in 1809, 
Mr. W. J. Ions, organist of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, 
Newcastle, has in his possession a miniature of Shield— 
a kind of silhouette, drawn with the point of a needle 
on smoked glass, which was given by the composer to 
Sir Robert Shafto Hawks, and afterwards presented to 
Mr. Ions by Lady Hawks. 


—_— 





The Wren. 








HE wren (Zroglodytes vulgaris—Bewick and 
Yarrell) is one of the smallest of British 
birds. It is well known in all the Northern 
Counties. That the perky little bird is a 

general favourite is shown by its inany common names, 

such as Jenny Wren, Kitty Wren, &c. It may often 
be seen darting in and out of hedges, bushes, and over- 
hanging banks, pertly cocking its little tail, while uttering 
its short and sharp “‘chit-chit.” It may also often be 
seen running up and round the boles of trees in search of 
food. Though it is such a deserved favourite everywhere, 
it is even at this day ruthlessly persecuted, from supersti- 
tious motives, in some parts of Ireland and the Isle of 

Man on St. Stephen’s Day. 

Charles Waterton thus happily sketches the charac- 
teristics of the bird :—‘*The wren is at once dis- 
tinguished in appearance from our smaller British 
songsters by the erect position of its tail. Its rest- 
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lessness, too, renders it particularly conspicuous ; for, 
when one looks at it, we find it so perpetually on the 
move that I cannot recollect to have observed this 
diminutive rover at rest on a branch for three minutes in 
continuation. Its: habits are solitary, to the fullest 
extent of the word; and it seems to bear hard weather 
better than even the hedge-sparrow or the robin; for 
whilst these two birds approach our habitations in 
quest of food and shelter, with their plumage raised, as in- 


dicative of cold, the wren may be seen in ordinary pursuit, 
amid icicles which hang from the bare roots of shrubs and 
trees, cn the banks of rivulets; and amongst these roots it 
is particularly fond of building its oval nest. The ancients 
called the wren Zroglodytes ; but it is now honoured 
with the high-sounding name of Anorthyra, naturalists 
alleging for a reason that the ancients were quite mistaken 
in their supposition that the bird was an inhabitant of 
caves, as it is never to be seen within them. Methinks 
that the ancients were quite right, and that our modern 
masters in ornithology are quite wrong. If we only for a 
moment reflect that the nest of the wren is spherical, and 
is of itself, as it were, a little cave, we can easily imagine 
that the ancients, on seeing the bird going in and out of 
this artificial cave, considered the word Zroglodytes an 
appropriate appellation.” 

The wren often commences singing as early as January, 
mostly taking its stand on a heap of sticks, a log of wood, 
oracurrant bush. It may even be heard in song in mild 
winters in December, and in sharp frosty weather, during 
brief gleams of sunshine, while nearly all other birds are 
mute and melancholy, excepting the evergreen robin. 

Although it does great service in gardens in devouring 
insects and other ‘small deer” inimical to fruit and 
flowers, the wren is not only persecuted from stupidly 
superstitious motives, but it isoften shot that its feathers 
may garnish fish-hooks, 

Two nests are built in the year, in April and June ; and 


some observers affirm that the female is the chief archi- 
tect. Incomplete nests are frequently found near the 
right ones. These unfinished nests, called ‘* cock nests,” 
which are never lined, are said to be built by the male 
bird while his mate is brooding near. The birds build in 
various situations, and often in strange ones. Bechstein 
states that he once found a nest in the sleeve of an old 
coat hung up in an outhouse; while the Rev. J. G. Wood 
mentions another that was built in the body of a dead 
hawk that was nailed to the side of a barn. Many 
persons have been puzzled how the wren can so easily pop 
out and in at the small hole of her warmly-lined nest. 
The poet, James Montgomery, asks the bird the question, 
and receives quite a satisfactory reply :— 


Wren, canst thou squeeze into a hole so small? 
Aye, with nine nestlings too, and room for all. 
Go, compass sea and land in search of bliss, 

And tell me if you find a happier home than-this. 


The male bird weighs about two drachms and three 
quarters, and its length is a little over four inches. Mr. 
Duncan’s drawing gives an admirable representation o! 
our pretty little friend. 





Suseph Garnett, 


‘ © T would be difficult to find a better sample of a 


Newcastle tradesman of the old school than 

Joseph Garnett, who for over sixty years 

occupied the same premises, living above his shop, in- 
teresting himself in the charities of the town, and quietly 
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lending a helping hand to those less fortunate than him- 
self. Mr. Garnett was a bachelor, a man with few wants, 
and of very simple life ; and, with a large and lucrative 
business, he could scarcely help accumulating money. 
But he spent it freely in doing good, and the remarkable 
stained-glass window in St. Nicholas’ Cathedral does not 
exaggerate his virtues and benevolence. He died on the 
same night as the Prince Consort—Dec. 14, 1861. 

Joseph Garnett was born at Alnwick, in 1772, of parents 
in a very humble position. When quite a young man, he 
was appointed by the then Astronomer-Royal to a post in 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Here he showed 
himself in every way worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him, for he was both industrious and ingenious. During 
his engagement here, he designed and completed a new 
semaphore for the purpose of signalling astronomical 
messages. Mr. Garnett was always very proud of this 
invention of his youthful days, and cn an oil painting of 
himself, taken in later life, the semaphore is introduced 
in the background. Mr. Garnett read a paper before 
the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society, giving 
**a description of a telegraph and a comparison between 
it and others which had been offered to the public.” The 
Rev. William Turner and Mr. Wailes (Recorder of 
Leeds) laid the invention before the Lords of the 
Admiralty, at a time when no such thing as a Govern- 
ment telegraph existed in this country. But no notice 
was taken of Mr. Garnett’s scheme, and it met with 
total neglect. Twenty years later, an improved tele 
graph, substantially the same as his, brought honour and 
fame and solid reward to Sir Home Popham. 

Owing to an affection of his eyes, Mr. Garnett felt com- 
pelled to resign his position in the Royal Observatory, 
and he then came to Newcastle with letters of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Turner and others. He first started business 
as chemist and druggist on the Quayside towards the 
close of the last century. From thence he removed, 
about six years after, to the shop at the foot of the Side 
which still retains his name over the door, and on the 
premises above which he continued to reside for sixty- 
one years. The shop is in the same condition as to 
fittings and general appearance as when first opened 
eighty-nine years ago. Mr. Garnett never left these 
premises, notwithstanding his wealth and his consequent 
ability to live where he pleased. The great explosion 
occurred in 1854, and doubtless shook his house not a 
little. He also had a very narrow escape from being burnt 
out by a fire next door; but still he would not remove. 
Mr. Garnett was not only a retailer and dispenser of 
drugs, but was consulted by so many persons as to their 
complaints and ailments, that he became generally known 
by the title of *‘ Dr. Garnett.” This can doubtless be ex- 
plained by the fact that qualified chemists, until the 
passing of the Apothecaries Act of 1815, were generally 
allowed to prescribe. 

Mr. Garnett was a very able musician, and acquired 


considerable local fame as a musical amateur. He 
composed many airs of a lyrical character, besides 
setting to music several of the songs which occur in 
the late Thomas Doubleday’s dramas. When quite an 
old man, compositions of a sacred character occupied 
his attention, and he produced many hymn tunes and 
chants that were then considered of no inconsiderable 
merit. 

A correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle, speaking 
of Mr. Garnett, says:—‘‘He was a man of sterling 
integrity, sincerely religious, but not bigoted. For 
some time before his death, although he continued to 
live above bis shop, he left the business almost entirely 
to Mr. John Dobson (now Mr. Alderman Dobson), and 
interested himself chiefly in religious and benevolent 
work. He contributed largely to the erection of Jesmond 
Church ; he presented a complete service of books to 
St. Nicholas’ Church; and he made a similar present to 
Bath Lane Church (Dr. Rutherford’s). The last public 
appearance of the kind old man was at the casting of « 
bell, which he gave to Christ Church, Shieldfield. He 
was very rarely absent from worship in St. Nicholas’ 
Church, his seat being always in the organ box, and up to 
the Sunday preceding his death he was there, and joined 
in the service with his customary earnestness.” 

When Mr. Garnett died, he had reached the patriarchal 
age of 90 years. Special permission was obtained for his 
interment in All Saints’ Church from the Home Secretary, 
and his funeral was very largely attended, amongst the 
mourners being Mr. John Sopwith, Mr. Thomas Sopwith, 
Mr. John Dobson, and many other well-known local 
gentlemen. The church was crowded, and the choir of 
St. Nicholas’ Church took part in the musical portion 
of the service. Mr. Garnett left amongst the various 
medical and other charities of the town about £3,700; to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, £2,000; and to 
the Church Missionary Society, £500. Like all philan- 
thropists and generous donors, Mr, Garnett was much 
plagued by begging-letter writers. As many as forty 
such letters in a day were at one time no uncommon 
number for him to receive, and it was almost comical to 
see the look of distress and dismay with which the good 
old man would view them, and exclaim, ‘Oh! dear, what 
am I to do with all these?” 

Mr. Garnett had a passion for collecting, and in the 
course of his long life he had amassed treasures of 
various kinds. The sale of his library, music, musical 
instruments, paintings, surgical instruments, silver, and 
antiquities attracted a large company, and most of the 
articles brought high prices. We believe the sale 
extended over seventeen days, and the books alone 
realised about £500. Amongst the many rare editions 
was an imperfect copy of the Psalter of David, of which 
only two perfect copies are known to be in existence, and 
which brought £6 9s. 

We may add that Mr. Garnett, though a self-taught 
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man, was no mean scholar. He was a very good Latinist, 
and had an excellent knowledge of Hebrew, whilst his 
mathematical attainments were of a very high order. He 
and Mr. William Armstrong (afterwards Alderman 
Armstrong, father of Lord Armstrong) took between 
them nearly all the prizes which at one time were 
given by the Gentleman’s Magazine for mathematical 
problems. 

The portrait of Mr. Garnett which accompanies this 
article is taken from a lithograph kindly lent by Mr. 
T. S. Alder. W. W. W. 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford. 





John Cospn, 

ALDERMAN OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIN and scattered are 
local records of the life of 
John Cosyn, one of the alder- 
men of Newcastle during 
the exciting period of the 
Commonwealth. His name 
aprears occasionally in the 
annals of his time; the 
house that he owned and 
occupied in Newcastle is still 
standing; some of his good 
deeds survive, and, it is to 
be hoped, bear fruit; but 
of the man himself, his sur- 
roundings, his habits, his 
daily walk and conversa- 
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tion among his contem- 

poraries, we know nothing. 
““COUSIN’S HOUSE” SUN DIAL. It would appear that he was 
not a native of the town. 
There is evidence that he was born at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, whence, probably, his father, Edward Cosyn, 
came, The latter is found settling in Newcastle in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, obtaining the 
freedom of the Incorporated Company of Bakers and 
Brewers soon afterwards, and dying in the parish of All 
Saints at the beginning of the Civil War. Cosyns’ own 
calling was that of a draper, or merchant in woollen cloth, 
and the first note of him that local history affords is to be 
found in the Register of Marriages at All Saints, where 
it is recorded that on the 20th of October, 1632, John 
Cosyn was married to Jane Horsley—daughter, it is sup- 
posed, of George Horsley, barber-surgeon. His name 
occurs in the list of churchwardens of All Saints for the 


year 1636, and in a series of charges preferred in 1642, 
against Sir John Marley and other prominent supporters 
of the Royal cause in Newcastle. From that time we 
read no more of him till after the siege and capture of 
Newcastle in the autumn of 1644. Under date Saturday, 
June 12, 1647, Rushworth reports that 


A Letter from Newcastle, signed Jo. Cosens [in the 
House of Commons Journals the name is concealed by the 
initials ** J. C.”)], directed to Alderman Adams, and from 
him delivered to a member of the House of Cominons, 
was this Day presented to the House, and read, inti- 
mating some design of a Party in the Town to secure 
that Town against the present Government. The House, 
upon Debate hereof, ordered to refer the Letter to u 
Committee of Safety, and that a copy of this Letter 
— be sent to Field Marshal Skippon, now with the 

rmy. 


From these incidents it is evident that John Cosyn was 
in strong sympathy with the Puritans, if he was not one 
of their most active members. They made him an alder- 
man of the town, and it is said that he was appointed 
Comptroller of Customs, or, as another authority puts it, 
head of the Excise, in Newcastle. Presuming these latter 
statements to be correct, he must have been the Cosyn 
who gave his name to the house at Wallsend, ‘‘Cousin’s 
House,” and put up the Roman stones in the wall there, as 
described by his grand-nephew, Horsley, in the ** Britan- 
nia Romana.” Cousin’s House would be his suburban 
residence—a place of refuge from plague and pestilence 
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and a pleasant retreat at all times. His Newcastle 
home, abutting upon the Custom House of his day, 
fronted the Quay, near the Guildhall, in the centre of 
business, and although the picturesque Bridge of Tyne, 
with its ever-changing traffic, stretched across the river 
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in front, while over the town wall could be seen the 
grassy slopes of Gateshead, it must have been a pleasant 
relief to escape from the noise of the Quay and the 
racket of the Sandhill to a calm retreat midway between 
Newcastle and the sea. At one or other of these places 
he lived through the Commonwealth and into the dawn 
of the Restoration. With the return of the monarchy 
he would probably lose his position and emoluments. 
Whether that was so or not, he did not long survive. He 
made his will on the 17th July, 1661, and on the 24th of 
March following he was buried in the north aisle of his 
parish church of All Saints. 

By his marriage with Jane Horsley, Alderman Cosyn 
left three daughters—Peace, Anne, and Rebecca. Peace 
married (October 5, 1658) George Morton, a member of 
the Drapers’ Company, Sheriff of Newcastle 1673-74, and 
Mayor 1679-80. Anne became the wife of Robert Kay, 
or Cay, a partner in Elswick Colliery, and a member of a 
well-known Newcastle and North Tyne family. Upon 
the tombstone of the alderman in All Saints was written— 
**John Cosyn, Draper and Alderman, died the 21st 
March, Anno Dom, 1661. Here lyeth interr’d the Body 
of George Morton, Draper, Alderman, and sometime 
Maior of this Towne. He Departed this Life ye 26th of 
Novr. Anno Dom. 1693.” Then followed a couplet, which 
Bourne introduces with a sarcastic quotation from the 
Milbank MS. : 


This John ati as well as Mr. Rawlin (whose Monu- 
ment is over against his in the South Corner) was an 
Alderman in the Time of the Rebellion, of whom Sir 
George Baker said they were not truly Justices, tho’ in 
the Place of Justices. This Cosyn was the first Excise- 
man that ever was in this Town, and a Captain against 
the King ; yet upon this Stone Mr. Pringle (as they say) 
caused this to be written— 


A Conscience pure, unstained with Sin, 
Is Brass without, and Gold within. 


But some took offence and said thus :— 


A Conscience Free he never had, 
His Brass was naught, his Gold was bad. 


“Mr. Pringle” of the foregoing paragraph—the Rev. 
John Pringle, physician as well as pastor, a leader of 
Nonconformity in Newcastle after his ejection from the 
cure of Eglingham in the reign of Charles the Second—ap- 
pears to have been one of Cosyn’s intimate friends. From 
him, we may assume, the alderman derived his love of 
books, and the happy idea that, after his death, the 
library which he had gathered together might be ren- 
dered useful to the town. Accordingly, in his will, after 
bequeathing to his wife the Quayside residence ; to his 
daughter, Peace Morton, another house on the Quay (the 
Fleece Tavern), ‘‘ with the wine license thereunto belong- 
ing”; to the poor of All Saints’ parish two saillingsworth 
of bread to be distributed weekly among those who went 
to church on Sundays, and making various gifts to his 
family and relations, he dictated the following clause :— 


I do give and bequeath unto the Mayor and Burgesses 
one hundred volumes of books, sixty whereof to be in 
folio and the rest in quarto; so many to be taken out of 
my own asthe ministers of the town shall think meet ; 


the rest to be bought and | rang by my executors, such 
as the said ministers shall agree upon and appoint under 
their hands; which said books I will shall be added to 
the library of St. Nicholas’ Church. 


As might have been expected, the clergy did not relish 
any of the alderman’s books. They accepted the sum of 
£90 as an equivalent, and with the money purchased such 
volumes as they approved, and added them to the old 
library in Cosyn’s name. The churchwardens of Al] 
Saints received the annuity for bread, ‘‘ secured upon the 
Fleece Tavern, situate by the Key,” and put up in the 
sacred edifice an escutcheon to commemorate the gift and 
encourage others to imitate it. ‘* Paid for a Schutcheon 
and Coate of Armes in Memorial of Mr. John Cosyn, a 
good Benefactor, £1 5s, 0d.” is the entry by which, in the 
Church accounts for 1663, the transaction is.recorded. 

Upon the Quay (Nos. 1 and 2, Quayside) stands the 
house in which Alderman Cosyn lived, and behind it the 
Fleece Tavern, known to many generations of thirsty 
Quaysiders as ‘‘The Old Custom House.” The family 
residence is in an excellent state of preservation. The 
arms of Cosyn and the Drapers’ Company shine above 
the fireplace in one of the upper rooms, the stuccoed 
ceilings are sharp and clear, and the outbayed windows 
still give picturesque views up and down the river. 
** Cousin’s House” at Wallsend (transformed soon after the 
alderman’s death into Carville Hall) had until recently a 
souvenir of its Cromwellian owner, placed there probably 
by one of his sons-in-law—a sun-dial. The generosity of 
Mr. Wigham Richardson has transferred the dial (figured 
in the initial letter of this article) to the top of the old 
Norman keep in Newcastle, where, restored to its pristine 
use by the skill of Mr. J. R. Boyle, it stands, bearing the 
date 1667, a shield of arms impaling those of Cosyn, and 
a rhyming inscription :— 


Time Tide 
Doth haste 
Therefore 
Make haste 
We shall 


(And the dial itself completes the rhyme)—Die all. 





Gdward Collingwood, 


TWICE RECORDER OF NEWCASTLE. 

The ancient name of Collingwood has been borne by 
many honourable men distinguished in various branches 
of the service of their country. It is not pretended that 
they all belonged to one special family whose links of 
relationship can be gathered together and centred ina 
common ancestor. Like the names of Armstrong and 
Grey, Fenwick and Carr, that of Collingwood has been 
from immemorial time a common one in the North- 
Country. Among those who bore it worthily were Border 
chieftains who kept watch and ward in the Marches 
against incursive Scots; king’s commissioners, county 
sheriffs, and justices of the peace; cavaliers who fell 
during the Civil Wars fighting for the Stuarts; participa- 
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tors in the Jacobite insurrections of 1715 and 1745; com- 
batants in the Peninsula and other scenes of conflict ; and 
milder-mannered men who stayed at home with their 
tenants, and fulfilled the duties of the county gentry. 
One of the Collingwoods, the most illustrious of them all, 
fought his country’s battles gloriously on the seas, and 
was raised to the peerage; another of them repre- 
sented Morpeth in Parliament; others occupied the 
Shrievalty, the Mayoralty, and the Recordership of 
Newcastle. It is with the occupant of this last-named 
office that we have now to deal. 

At the beginning of last century the representative of 
one branch of the Northumberland Collingwoods, which 
had long been settled at Ditchburn, in the parish of 
Eglingham, was Edward Collingwood, of Byker. Besides 
the patrimonial estate of Ditchburn, Mr. Edward Col- 
lingwood owned the adjoining township of Shipley ; an 
estate at North Dissington, in the parish of Newburn 
(which he had purchased of Sir R. Delaval in 1673, for 
£3,800); the house in which he lived at Byker, with the 
land attached to it; and two rent charges from abbey 
lands at Newminster and Morpeth. So we learn from 
his will, dated April 8,1701. In that document, after 
providing for his daughter Dorothy, he bequeathed the 
property at Byker, North Dissington, and Shipley, and 
the rent charges at Newminster, to his son Edward, and 
gave Ditchburn for life to his nephew, Cuthbert 
Collingwood. 

Edward Collingwood, the brother of Dorothy, died in 
1721, and was buried beside his father in All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle, leaving, by his marriage with Mary 
Bigge, a son bearing his own and his father’s name of 
Edward. This son (Edward No. 3) was trained to the pro- 
fession of the law, and in due time received his call to the 
bar. He married Mary, co-heiress of John Roddam, an 
attorney in Newcastle, and with her received a moiety of 
the estate of Chirton, near North Shields, where he re- 
sided. In 1737, being then thirty-five years old, Edward 
Collingwood No. 3 was elected Recorder of Newcastle. 

The post of Recorder was one of honour rather than of 
profit, and was not, like the majority of curporate offices 
in Newcastle, matter of bargain and sale. The income, 
including that of the judgeship of the local Court of 
Admiralty, did not exceed £60 per annum, and under the 
charter of James I. (1604) the appointment was renewed 
every year. Edward Collingwood had succeeded to the 
office upon the death of John Isaacson, had received in 
due course the honorary freedom of the town, and, being a 
young man, had every prospect of retaining the appoint- 
ment for a long time. But for some reason or other, 
when he had filled the seat for a couple of years, he re- 
signed it, and made way for William Cuthbert, son of 
Sergeant Cuthbert, of Durham, the predecessor of John 
Isaacson. Mr. Cuthbert held the Recordership till his 
death in 1746, when the office was conferred upon Chris- 
topher Fawcett, son of John Fawcett, Recorder of 


Durham, and nephew of Dr. Fawcett, Vicar of Newcastle 
and Gateshead. Some indiscreet remarks made by Mr. 
Fawcett respecting the alleged Jacobite tendencies of 
three quondam friends—the Prince of Wales’s tutor, 
the Solicitor-General, and the Prime Minister’s secre- 
tary—led to his resignation, and in 1754, Edward Col- 
lingwood, who had meanwhile been elected an alderman 
of the town, was re-appointed to the post he had resigned 
in 1739. 

Shortly after the death of Edward Collingwood No. 1, 
Cuthbert Collingwood, the nephew mentioned in his will, 
had received an addition to his fortune by the death of 
his cousin Dorothy. The young lady, making her will on 
the 2nd December, 1701, only eight months after her 
father signed his, bequeathed to Cuthbert a yearly rent 
of £60 out of North Dissington and Shipley, and after 
making numerous bequests of plate, linen, &c., to friends 
and relatives, she made him her residuary legatee. Cuth- 
bert went to reside at North Dissington, and there he 
brought up a numerous family. Among them was a son 
named after him, who in January, 1727, was bound appren- 
tice to Christopher Dawson, merchant adventurer and 
boothman in Newcastle. In the same year that Edward 
Collingwood received the appointment of Recorder, this 
young man, his second cousin, Cuthbert Collingwood No. 
2, was petitioning the Merchants’ Company for his free- 
dom. When he obtained it he married Milcah, daughter 
of Reginald Dobson, of Barwise, in Westmoreland, started 
in business at the Head of the Side, near St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Newcastle, and, as is well known, became the 
father of Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

Shortly after Mr. Collingwood resigned the Recorder- 
ship for the first time, Cuthbert’s business at the Head of 
the Side collapsed, and it became necessary to appoint 
trustees to wind up his affairs. Mr. Collingwood accepted 
the position on behalf of the family; Mr. William Whar- 
ton consented to act with him. By indenture dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1744, the house near St. Nicholas’, the estate of 
Cuthbert’s wife at Barwise, and all other property of the 
bankrupt were assigned to them. Most of the creditors, 
it may be noted, were wholesale firms in London, grocers, 
distillers, oilmen, soapboilers, drysalters, sugarboilers, 
and druggists ; the rest were Dutch merchants in Rotter- 
dam, Dordt, and relatives and tradesmen on the Tyne. 
By good management, Mr. Collingwood and his co-trustee 
were able to pay 16s. 6d. in the pound, and to save out of 
the wreck, with a light mortgage, the house in which 
Cuthbert had commenced business, and where his illus- 
trious son, the future admiral, was born. 

For fifteen years Mr. Collingwood discharged the duties 
appertaining to the office of Recorder, and then, having 
lost his wife and brother-in-law, and finding the labours 
of the court irksome, he resigned in favour of Mr. 
Fawcett, whose indiscretions had long been forgiven. 
Retiring to his home at Chirton, he lived a life of learned 
ease till his death, which happened in 1783, at the ad- 
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vanced age of 8l years. InSt. Nicholas’ Church is a 
mural monument to his memory, and below it an inscrip- 
tion which, in elegant Latin, commemorates his eldest 
son, Edward Collingwood, who, “ably filling each ot the 
offices that belonged to a gentleman, and were becoming 
to an honourable man, prudent in the transaction of 
public business, fortunate in adorning and enlarging his 
patrimony, courteous in manner, simple in mind, ex- 
ceedingly dear to all his friends, after a life not dis- 
honourably or aselessly spent, died unniarried in the year 
of salvation 1806, aged 62.” 


George Coughron, 
A YOUTHFUL MATHEMATICIAN, 


George Coughron was born August 24, 1752, at Wreigh- 
bill, near Rothbury, the youngest of three sons of John 
Coughron, a respectable farmer. Growing up among the 
rest of the household, he was noted at a very early stage 
of his boyhood for his attachment to books and his fond- 
ness for study. His schoolmaster, it is said, gave him 
up before the usual time ; there was no longer anything 
that he was capable of imparting to him. His father had 
intended to bring him up to the family calling, and with 
that object he accompanied his brothers in their labours, 
taking his share of toil at the plough, and assisting in the 
barn and the byre. But his heart was not in the work, 
and every hour that he could snatch from manual 
labour and sleep was devoted to mental culture, The 
study of mathematics was his favourite pursuit, and in 
this abstruse department of learning he made such rapid 
progress that while still a lad he solved problems which 
puzzled the brains of matured students, and demonstrated 
propositions that perplexed men of the highest attain- 
ments. The first public display of his remarkable skill 
was made in the columns of the Newcastle Courant. To 
a mathematical question in that paper he sent an answer 
which Mr. Saint printed as the clearest and best he had 
received. Encouraged by this fiattering recognition of 
his skill, he forwarded a problem of his own; not, how- 
ever, in his own name, but through a friend named 
Wilkin. Other answers and other propositions foliowed, 
some of which displayed such remarkable ability that 
public curiosity was aroused as to the identity of the 
ingenious stranger. It was soon known that these clever 
problems were written and these intricate puzzles were 
solved by a farmer’s son, who was following the plough 
under the shadow of Simonside. When, a few months 
later, he won a silver medal given by the proprietors of 
“The British Oracle,” everybody in the kingdom who 
was interested in mathematics became aware that a 
genius had arisen, and that his name was George 
Coughron. 

Seeing the bent of his mind, and the impossibility of 
attracting it permanently towards the pursuit of agricul- 


ture, his father consented to his leaving the paternal roof 
and trying his fortune in Newcastle. He began life upon 
Tyneside as a clerk with Mr. George Brown, wine and 
spirit merchant, at the Head of the Side, facing the well- 
stocked shelves of Joseph Barber’s far-famed library. 
On the eve of his departure from Wreigh-hill, October 12, 
1770, he penned a rhyming “ Farewell to Coquetdale "— 
a youthful effusion of over a hundred lines, in which his 
native valley, his brothers, his friends and companions of 
both sexes, with tender regret and touching solicitude, 
are separately and individually bidden adieu. 


Adieu ! adieu ! thou ever famed Wreighill, 

My native village and my favourite still ! 

But, hush ! I think I hear Tyne’s murmurs say, 
Welcome, O Coughron! Welcome, come away! 
Ne’er shalt thou rue; I take thee as my son : 
Thy Coquet nymphs forget ; thy sorrow’s done ! 


At the time of Coughron’s settlement in Newcastle, 
another self-taught genius, Charles Hutton, was teaching 
in the town the whole circle of the mathematical sciences 
and their various applications, Coughron became useful 
to Hutton in some of his literary undertakings. It is 
said that he compiled the greater part of the ‘* Ladies’ 
Diary ” which Hutton commenced to re-issue at this time, 
and probably he assisted him in other directions. Un- 
fortunately, the friendship did not last long. Whether 
the breach originated from Hutton’s jealousy of Cough- 
ron’s fame, or whether a difference arose out of some 
financial misunderstanding, does not clearly appear. 
Hutton left Newcastle in June, 1773, upon receiving the 
appointment of Professor of Mathematics at Woolwich, 
and he saw neither Coughron nor Newcastle any more. 

A curious anecdote respecting Coughron’s attainments 
is told by local historians. The incident upon which it is 
founded must have occurred shortly after the youth en- 
tered Mr. Brown’s office. Two eminent mathematicians, 
Maskelyne, the Astronomer-Royal, and Heath, author of 
“The British Palladium,” feil into controversy, which 
terminated in an amicable agreement to refer the point 
in dispute to some competent person possessing the con- 
fidence of both. They were acquainted with Coughron’s 
name and reputation, but apparently knew nothing of his 
age or position. Upon him, however, they mutually fixed, 
and Coughron, accepting the office of umpire, decided in 
favour of Heath. Being told by a friend that his decision 
had shut him off from all hope of promotion, he replied, 
“‘Truth is my study, and demonstration my delight.” 
Soon after the decision was given, a gentleman from the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich came down to New- 
castle, and inquiring at William Charnley’s bookshop for 
the great mathematician, was directed to the office of Mr. 
Brown. There he was introduced to the object of his 
search—a youth tall and slender, with light hair and fair 
complexion. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘be pleased to excuse my 
intrusion, the name has misled me; you cannot be the 
gentleman I want.” ‘‘Sir,” answered Coughron, ‘“‘my 
assistance is at your service.” ‘But I want Coughron, 
the mathematician.” ‘I sometimes amuse myself with 
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said the other. The gentleman stood 


that science, sir,’ 
astonished for a moment, and then exclaimed—‘‘ God 
bless my soul—a child !” 

The result of this interview with the astonished gentle- 
man from Woolwich was the engagement of Coughron to 
make calculations for the Astronomer-Royal. Heath, 

too, Maskelyne’s quondam opponent, was not chary of 
sounding the young man’s praises. In an address to his 
correspondents he wrote—‘‘ All those who wish to wear 
laurels should win them like Mr. George Coughron, to 
whom nothing appears too difficult for his penetration to 
accomplish ”—a compliment which Coughron justified 
by challenging all the mathematicians of his time to 
answer a most difficult question in the ‘*Gentleman’s 
Diary” for 1772, and, upon their failure, giving the 
solution himself. He won no fewer than ten prizes for 
answering questions in Fluxions alone, and was so suc- 
cessful in his demonstrations that the Rev. Charles 
Wildbore, an adept, gave up competing with him. 
Writing to Mr. Saint in December, 1773, the reverend 
gentleman expressed himself thus :—‘‘I have long con- 
tended with Mr. Coughron for the superiority in this sub- 
lime science; but the sapling sage soars so aloof with his 
skilful scholiums, &c., that Iam now under the necessity 
of resigning to him the bays.” 
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**Whom the gods love die young.” Within three 
weeks of the date when Mr. Wildbore resigned the bays, 
‘*the sapling sage ” had soared beyond the reach of mortal 
ken. On the Ist of January, 1774, he sickened of the 
small-pox, and on the ninth day he died, in the twenty- 
second year of hisage. From his lodgings in the Broad 
Chare, near the great mathematical school of the Trinity 
House, his remains were carried to St. Andrew’s Church- 
yard, and over them the Rev. John Brand, historian of 
Newcastle, pronounced the last words of hope and bene- 
diction. In the burial register of that ancient place of 
sepulture appears the simple entry :— 


“1774. January 10th. George Coughron, gent., an 
eminent mathematician.” 
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Warkworth Castle, 











BOUT a mile from the mouth of the river 
Coquet, on the crown of a rock of lofty 
eminence, stand the ruins of the Castle of 
Warkworth. The castle and moat occupied 
upwards of five acres of ground; the keep or donjon, con- 
taining a chapel and a variety of spacious apartments, 
occupies the north side. and is elevated on an artificial 
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THE LION TOWER, WARKWORTH. 
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WARKWORTH FROM THE RIVER. 
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mount, from the centre of which rises a lofty observatory. 
The area is enclosed by walls garnished with towers. 
The principal gateway has been a stately edifice, but only 
a few of its apartments now remain. 

The castle and barony of Warkworth belonged, in the 
reign of Henry II., to Roger Fitz-Richard, who held them 
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by the service of one knight’s fee. John of Clavering 
had them settled upon him by Edward I. 
bestowed upon Henry Percy (the ancestor of the Earls of 
Northumberland) by Edward III. After being several 
times forfeited and recovered, they were finally restored, 
in the twelfth year of Henry V., to Henry fourth Earl of 


Northumberland, and have since continued in the posses- 


They were 


sion of the House of Percy. 

Warkworth was the favourite residence of the Percy 
family, and in Leland’s time was ‘* well menteyned.” It 
1s not certainly known when it was built; the gateway 
and outer walls are the work of a very 
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the places where the lead is taken off be covered againe 
for the preservation of the timber.” And in 1610 the 
old timber of the building in the outer court was sold 
for £28. In 1672, the donjon or keep of the castle 
was unroofed, &c., at the instance of Joseph Clarke, 
one of the auditors to the family, who obtained a 
gift of the materials from the then Countess of Northum- 
berland. The following is a copy of a letter from him to 
one of the tenants :— 
William Milbourne. 

Beinge to take down the materials of Warkworth 
Castle, which are given me by the Countess of North- 
umberland to build a house at Chirton, I doe desire you 
to speake to all her ladyship’s tenants in Warkeworth, 
Birlinge, Buston, Acklington, Shilbottle Lesbury, Long- 
hauton, and Bilton, that they will assist me with their 
draughts as soon as conveniently they can, to remove the 
lead and tymber which shall be taken downe, and such 
other materialls as shall be fit to be removed, and bringe 
it to Chirton, which will be an obligation to theire and 
your friend, Jo. CLARKE. 

Now the roofless fabric is preserved with all the care 
that can be extended to it, short of replacing the roof; 
and so admirable isthe masonry that it will probably 
endure for many centuries. The floors are covered with 
a composition of pitch and sand, so as to defend them as 
much as possible from the rain. In one of the lower 
apartments, which was arched with stone, yet remains 
the dungeon, a horrid testimony to the little feeling 
which, in the feudal times, was exhibited towards a 
captive foe or a disobedient vassal. The access to it is by 
a perpendicular hole in the floor of the room, through 
which the prisoners were let down, and out of which they 
were again hoisted by cords. Here they were, during 
their confinement, in total darkness, and with all hope of 
escape cut off, except in the event of the castle being car- 
ried by their friends. 

The tower to the right of the visitor as he leaves the 
keep is called the Lion Tower. It is decorated with an 





remote age, but the keep is more re- 
cent, and was probably built by the 
Percies. Unfortunately for Wark- 
worth, the family became possessed 
of the still richer, though not finer, 
castle and park of Alnwick, and con- 
sunk in in- 
terest before its And, by 
and by, the buildings in the outer- 


sequently Warkworth 
rival. 





court becoming partly ruinous for 
want of repairs, a warrant was 
grantel to Mr. Whitehead, one of 
the stewards of the then Earl of 
Northumberland, dated the 24th of 
June, 1608, **to take down the lead 
that lieth upon the ruinous towers 
aud places of Warkworth, to way 
it and lay it uppe, and to certify his 
lordship of the quantity thereof, that 
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original conception of that animal, and was built by 
Hotspur’s son. 

Near the Lion Tower lies a huge blue stone, with a 
history which has been told by the Vicar of Warkworth 
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in a paper read to the Berwickshire Natural History 
Society, The story has been thus summarised by 
another writer :—‘‘ Many years ago, the custodian of the 
castle dreamed thrice on the same night that, if he went to 
a certain part of the castle which was shown 
him in his dream, he would find a blue stone, 
beneath which a vast treasure lay buried. The 
vividness and frequent repetition of this dream 
impressed him so much that he resolved to test 
it, but he waited a day or two, and in the 
meantime told it toa neighbour. When at last, 
spade in hand, he went to the place, he found 
that a deep hole had been made on the very spot 
which he had beheld in his dreams, a blue stone 
was lying by it, and soon afterwards he had the 
bitter mortification of seeing his neighbour become 
suddenly rich, Years afterwards, a great iron 
coffer was found in the river, which was supposed 
to have contained the wealth which the unhappy 
custodian had lost by his imprudence.” 


The church, which is situated at the lower end 
of the village, occupies the site of an older 
structure. This older structure was the scene 
of a terrible tragedy in 1173. William the Lion 
was besieging Alnwick with an army composed of 
Flemish soldiers and savage Galloway men, and 
sent out bands in all directions with orders to 
commit as much havoc as possible. Some of 
these bands came to Warkworth, killed all the 
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men they found there, bruke open the church, and mur- 
dered three hundred poor creatures who had taken 
refuge inside it. .‘*Alas!” exlaims Benedict of Peter- 
borough, who tells the story, “‘what sorrow! Then 
might you have heard the shrieks of women, the lamen- 
tatious of the aged, and the groans of the dying; but 
the Omnipresent God avenged on the self-same day the 
injury done to the Church of the Martyr.” (St. 
Laurence.). .William was captured and carried into 
captivity. That there is no exaggeration in the account 
of this massacre was proved in 1860, when the church 
was restored, and such an immefse number of human 
bones were found lying beneath the pavement that the 
vicar had the greatest difficulty in disposing of them. 

The village consists of a double row of houses, far 
apart from each other, with the highway in the middle. 
The view, as shown in our illustration, is dignified by the 
sight of the castle at the top-of the hill. Morning and 
evening, when the cows of. the villagers are driven home 
to be milked, the visitor’ is reminded of the precautions 
that had to be taken against the Scots. Little troops of 
cows are slowly driven up the hill by the cowherd, and 
one by one they enter the houses.of their owners, making 
their way along the stony passages with all the precision 
of long habit. There is actually no other access to the 
byres at the back except through the front doors. And 
this plan was adopted years ago, when no inhabitant of 
Warkworth could have gone to. bed in comfort if he had 
not known that his cattle were safe under his own roof, 
and could not be taken away without his having a chance 
of making a fight for them. When warning was given 
that danger was imminent, the cows were driven with all 
speed up the hill to the castle, where there was abundant 
provision for sheltering them. 








Richard Grainger, DutlVer. 


T is now upwards of fifty years since the 
people of Newcastle found themselves, or 
rather their town, grown famous through 
the spirited and enterprising speculations of 





one of their body, whose aspirations to become the 
“architect of his own fortune” had developed themselves 
in improving the internal features of his native place. 
The man who accomplished this great work was Richard 
Grainger, who, though not himself an architect in the 
technical sense of the word, was fully sensible of the 
value of architectural beauty as an element of success in 
building, and who associating himself with professional 
men like Mr. John Dobson, was enabled to erect edifices 
which will bear comparison with any of their class in 
England, or, indeed, any other country. 

Richard was born in 1798, in High Friar Lane, 


se 


Newcastle. His father was a ‘‘ porter pokeman gannin 


on the quay,” who died while his second son, Richard, 
was yet a very little fellow. His mother, a native of 
Gibraltar, and the daughter, we believe, of a private 
soldier, was an excellent woman, honest, frugal, 
industrious, clever, and neat-handed. She earned a 
subsistence for herself and her three children, after her 
husband’s death, by clear-starching, glove-making, &c, 
Living in a poor locality, in an upstairs tenement, she 
kept herself, her children, her two small rooms, and 
the narrow stairs that led up to them, clean and tidy. 
She strove, we need not say with what success, in 
Richard’s obvious case at least, to make her children 
worthy of such a mother. 

From Richard’s earliest years, he was comfortably 
but frugally housed, clothed, and fed. He hada com- 
plexion fair and ruddy, light brown hair, violet-blue 
eyes, chubby cheeks, a good constitution, and a brave, 
stout heart. Through the influence of his mother’s 
friends, he was sent to St. Andrew’s Charity School, 
founded by Sir William Blackett. During his stay in 
this institution, he went through the usual course of 
instruction in those days, comprising the Bible, Tin- 
well’s Arithmetic, Mavor’s Spelling-book, and the 
“History of Tom Thumb.” And he duly received each 
year, when Christmas came round, the regular green 
coat and cap, leather breeches, shirts and bands, and 
three pairs of shoes and stockings. 

According to the regulations of the school of St. 
Andrew’s, he. was, on completing his fourteenth year, 
bound apprentice to a trade. His master was a house 
carpenter and builder, named Brown, who was after- 
wards, when the tables were turned, employed as a 
journeyman in some of his pupil’s erections. On leaving 
school, Richard was presented, as all the boys were when 
they left, with forty shillings in money, a Bible, a prayer- 
book, and the “*Whole Duty of Man.” This was the 
sum total of his worldly fortune, except his small stock of 
clothes. All beyond that he was to owe to himself. He 
soon won attention by the remarkable steadiness and easy 
composure of his character, giving promise of success and 
respectability in the world. He learned his business 
thoroughly, and gave indications of power of mind and 
comprehensiveness of understanding far above the com- 
mon before he was out of his teens. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship, his elder 
brother George, a bricklayer, engaged him to join in 
an undertaking of his own, in pulling down and re- 
building a house next that in which their mother lived 
in High Friar Lane. 
afterwards attacked by illness, became incapable of 
transacting business, and died. Richard was thus left 
to struggle against the natural difficulties of the situa- 
tion, nearly without capital His first undertakiny 
upon his own account was the building (for Mr. Wm. 
Batson) of Higham Place—a range of substantial houses 


George, however, was shortly 


branching northward froin New Bridge Street, and so 
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called by the proprietor from his estate in Ponteland 
parish. 

Not long after finishing his first contract, Richard 
Grainger married. His wife was Rachel, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Arundale, tanner, Newcastle, and it was 
currently said at the time that she brought him a for- 
tune of £20,000—truly; we believe, only £5,000. How- 
ever this may have been, it is certain that she made him 
an excellent helpmate., She was a wife in every sense 
of the word, assisting her husband by conducting his 
correspondence, keeping his accounts, and in many 
other ways relieving him from care and anxiety. She 
brought him fifteen children, ten of whom survived 
their parents, six daughters and four sons. Mrs. 
Grainger died in October, 1842, to the great grief of 
her husband and family, towards whom she had been 
most affectionate. 

From the period of his marriage, Mr. Grainger’s pro- 
gress upwards was rapid. He built thirty-one houses 
in Blackett Street, and then, in 1826, began his first 
great enterprise, the erection of Eldon Square, com- 
posed of handsome stone houses, of a solid, plain, and 
uniform style, from which he is said to have realised 
£20,000, 

Mr. Grainger next projected Leazes Terrace and 
Leazes Crescent, containing seventy first-class and 
sixty second-class houses, with highly ornamented stone 
fronts) He commenced building these on the 7th of 
March, 1829, the day on which Jane Jameson was 
hanged on the Town Moor. On the 17th October of 
the same year, he laid the foundation stone of the 
Music Hall in Blackett Street. 

In June, 1831, he began building the Royal Arcade, 
running back from Pilgrim Street to the Manors, from 
designs by Mr. Dobson. When this work, costing 
£40,000, was finished, he had enriched the town with 
property of the value of nearly £200,000, and was him- 
self “‘passing rich.” Shortly before this he had pro- 
posed to the Corporation to build a covered market 
for the accommodation of the corn trade in the Manor 
Chare, on the site where he subsequently built the 
Arcade. The scheme would have gone forward but for 
the opposition of parties who were anxious to preserve 
the advantages incidentally conferred upon them by the 
removal of the market in May, 1812, from the foot of 
Pilgrim Street to St. Nicholas’ Square. These parties 
offered to build a covered market in what was called the 
Middle Street for £5,000, the offer was accepted by the 
Council, and Mr. Grainger’s plan fell to the ground. 
But no sooner was it out of the field than the projectors 
of the Middle Street scheme ceased to give themselves 
any further trouble in the matter, and the prospect of a 
covered corn market seemed as remote as ever. On the 
50th July, 1833, a public dinner was given at the Assembly 
tooms for the purpose of presenting Mr. Grainger with a 
handsome silver tureen and salver, and a full-length por- 


trait by Miss Mackreth, as tokens of the donors’ admira- 
tion of his exertions in ornamenting and improving the 
town. The Mayor, Mr. John Brandling, presided, sup- 
ported by several of the local members of Parliament and 
other influential gentlemen. 

In the spring of 1834, Mr. Grainger entered into 
arrangements for the purchase, for £50,000, from the 
representatives of Major George Anderson, of the fine 
old mansion and grounds called Anderson Place, occupy- 
ing the whole space north of the High Bridge between 
Pilgrim Street and Newgate Street. Great was the 
public curiosity to learn his. object; but he kept it a 
secret for some time, matured: his plans in his own 
office, and not a particular was known outside until 
his arrangements were completed. It then turned out 
that he had bought other old property to the amount 
of £45,000, being enough to enable him to open com- 
munications, between some of the busy parts of the 
town which were distant from each other, and which 
before could only be reached by widely circuitous ways. 

Mr. Grainger’s plans being too large for the individual 
powers of one man, unless he had keen as rich as 
Croesus, he associated with himself the Town Clerk of 
Newcastle, Mr. John Clayton, and laid his designs and 
proposals before the Common Council, with whom it was 
necessary to deal, inasmuch as he proposed to remove the 
3utcher and Vegetable Markets, then comparatively 
new, and to build a magnificent street upon the site, 
connecting Dean Street with Blackett Street. The 
bold character of his propositions raised a loud clamour 
on the part of certain property owners whose capital 
was invested in other neighbourhoods. The inspection 
of the public was, however, invited, and the pians 
were exhibited in Mr. Small’s sale-room in the Arcade. 
There they met with such general approbation that five 
thousand signatures were appended to a memorial in 
their favour, while a counter-petition received only about 
three hundred. At a meeting of the inhabitants, held 
at the Cominission Room in the Arcade—Mr. James 
Losh in the chair—it was agreed, without a dissentient 
voice, to present a petition to the Council, praying it to 
give its support to Mr. Grainger’s plan, and to offer him 
the requisite facilities for carrying it into effect. The 
plan included, besides the formation of several wide and 
elegant streets, the houses to be built of polished stone, 
the erection. of an extensive and convenient covered 
market in a central situation. Had the opportunity been 
lost, there was reason to apprehend that the ground 
might be sold in detached portions and applied 
to purposes which, instead of being advantageous. 
to the town, would be directly the reverse. So, 
at a meeting of the Common Council, held on the 
12th of June, it was resolved, by a majority of 24 
votes to 7, to treat with Mr. Grainger; and on the 
15th July the sanction of the Corporation was formally 
given, the old market which stood in the way being. 
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given up for the sum of £15,000 in exchange for the new 
one about to be built, for which it was agreed to give 
£36,000. This result was welcomed with peals from 
the church steeples, bonfires, and other rejoicings. On 
the 30th of the same month, Mr. Grainger commenced 
to lay out the new streets. 

The levelling of the ground alone cost £21,500, ex- 
clusive of the cost of deposit of the rubbish, nearly five 
million cubic feet of earth being carted away at 2s. 
per load of 18 cubic feet, after filling up the valleys 
and levelling the ridges. Six weeks later (September 12) 
Mr. Grainger came to terms with the proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal, in Mosley Street, engaging to erect a new 
and elegant theatre and convey it to these gentlemen in 
exchange for the old one, paying also any difference in 
value which might be estimated by the arbitrators, 
to the extent of £500. Some people wanted to put a 
stop to the project of pulling down the old theatre, 
and intended to apply for a legal injunction; but 
within three hours of the sealing of the contract the 
chimneys were down, and before any message could have 
reached London the whole building had disappeared. He 
had in another instance an obstinate householder to 
remove by force. In the case of a house which had 
several owners, some of whom, occupying the cellars, 
refused for a long time to treat, the purchase was 
at last effected at some little extra cost; the same 
evening the inhabitants were all removed to another 
house ready prepared for them; and before morn- 
ing the house they had left had disappeared. Crowds 
came to see it at breakfast time, and found it 
not. 

Mr. Grainger was eager to give the inhabitants new 
houses for old ones, and yet, strange to say, he 
encountered the most formidable difficulties in persuad- 
ing self-satisfied or wilful people. For six years were 
the corn-dealers exposed to wind and weather, in spite 
of their own and Mr. Grainger’s desire that they should 
be comfortably sheltered and splendidly housed. At 
last, with his usual spirit, Mr. Grainger stepped forward 
and said :—‘* The town shall not: be disappointed of a corn 
market. I shall have one covered in and ready for the 
accommodation of the trade in three months—a much 
better one than is proposed to be built in the Middle 
Street—and the Town Council may have it on their 
own terms.” According to a certain old minute of 
Council, however, that body had bound and committed 
itself to the Middle Street scheme; and the vested 
interests at stake in that neighbourhood were, at any 
rate, too powerful to permit of Mr. Grainger’s offer being 
closed with. . The opposition prevailed, and this scheme 
of Mr. Grainger’s would have cowe to nothing had he 
been an ordinary man with ordinary means. But 
fortunately he was not. And when the Corporation 
declined to accept his liberal offer, instead of being 
discouraged, he went quietly on with his work, and the 
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result was the stately and massive Central Exchange 
in Grey Street. 

It would occupy a deal more space than can be spared 
to notice all the details connected with Mr. Grainger’s 
undertakings. One fact, however, must be stated, that 
every building which he erected was of the most sub- 
stantial character. Very few serious accidents occurred 
during the progress of his works. But one fatal casualty 
did take place. It was when one day in the month of 
June, 1835, three houses on the south side of Market 
Street, in course of erection and all but finished, fell with 
a tremendous crash. Upwards of a hundred men were at 
work upon and immediately round the premises at the 
time. Of these, twenty-one were buried in the ruins, and 
many others had narrow escapes from a like fate. As soon 
as the alarm had somewhat subsided, Mr. Grainger’s other 
workmen, upwards of seven hundred in number, were 
employed in removing the sufferers from the midst of 
the wreck, while what remained of the building 
threatened every moment to crush the bystanders. It 
was not till half-past two o’clock next morning that the 
whole of the missing persons were disinterred; and 
of these four were dead when found, and three soon 
afterwards died, while thirteen others were greatly 
injured. No satisfactory reason could be given for the 
falling of the unfinished houses; but it was strongly 
suspected that the building had been struck by lightning 
during a heavy thunderstorm which was then passing 
overhead, and which did a deal of damage, and’ caused 
some loss of life, in other places besides Newcastle. Mr. 
Grainger had inspected the work only a few minutes 
before, and at the time of the accident he was standing 
upon the adjoining house. 

Little more than a year afterwards the various new 
streets were named by the Town Council. These were 
Upper Dean Street (afterwards changed to Grey Street), 
Shakspeare Street, Hood Street, Market Street, Grainger 
Street, Clayton Street, Clayton Street West, Nun 
Street, and Nelson Street. Thus there were nine 
princely streets added to the town, and nearly one 
million sterling’s worth of property was added to the rate- 
able value, in the course of five years. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Grainger became the possessor of the Elswick estate, 
from whence nearly the whole of the stone and bricks 
used in the new buildings were procured. 

In November, 1838, Mr. Grainger offered to build, at 
the upper end of Grey Street, new assize courts and 
corporation buildings, for the sum of £20,000, taking in 
payment a plot of ground in Forth Field, and some old 
buildings near the Cattle Market. But the offer not 
meeting with the support of the Council, he withdrew it, 
and erected a beautiful building, now used as Lambton’s 
Bank, on a portion of the site. 

Mr. Grainger died on the 4th of July, 1861, in the 
affectionate regard of his fellow-townsmen, and was 
buried in Benwell Churchyard. 
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Some idea of the work Mr. Grainger did may be 
gathered from his own statistics Examined before 


the Cholera Commission in January, 1854, he 
stated that he had erected 5 houses in New Bridge 
Street, 2in Carliol Street, 5 in Croft Street, 3 in Port- 
land Pace, 1 in Northumberland Street, 31 in Blackett 
Street, 22 in Eldon Square, 3 in Newgate Street, 9 in 
Percy Street, 68 in Leazes Terrace, 80 in Leazes 
Crescent and streets adjoining, 14 in St. James’s Street 
and Terrace, the whole of the Royal Arcade, the whole 
of Grey Street (containing 81 houses), the whole of 
Market Street (38 houses), Grainger Street (68), Nun 
Street (26), Nelson Street (26), Clayton Street (107), 
Clayton Street West (27), Hood Street (16), Shak- 
speare Street (16), Pilgrim Street (14), Nun’s Gate 
(6), Rye Hill (23), Elswick (19), and in Rail- 
way Street (20 houses)— total, 737 houses. In the 
course of a few years he had raided Newcastle from a 
cluster of smoked-dyed brick and timber toa condition 
exceeding anything to be seen elsewhere in Britain, 
except in the best parts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
new streets, terraces, and crescents erected by him being 
in a style vastly superior to Regent Street, London, where 
the fronts of the houses are only brick, faced with stucco. 
When astranger walks up Grey Street, and enters the 
Central Exchange, or when he perambulates the Market, 
or visits the Theatre Royal, or casts his eye towards 
Leazes Terrace, and learns that they are all the creation 
of one master-mind—the work of a man who began his 
career as @ poor mason’s boy carrying a hod of mortar— 
he cannot fail to be astonished at the industry, enterprise, 
and genius of Richard Grainger. 

It is clear that Mr. Grainger could not have effected 
what he did without having first inspired his neighbours 
with a strong confidence in his integrity. Gentlemen 
who had to receive periodical payments from him 
declared him to be the most regular payer they 
ever had to deal with. His workmen regarded him 
as something like the sun for punctuality, and 
the unremitting character of his operations. They 
occasionaliy tried him with strikes, but he was always 
too much for them. Some may still remember the 
excitement in the town, on one of the first of these 
occasions, at the news that Grainger’s men had struck, 
and the curiosity to see what he would do. There 
he was in the midst of his stone and timber, as serene 
as &@ summer’s morning, secure in his plans. Before the 
evening he had sworn in six hundred apprentices. Being 
asked what he would do with so many novices, he 
answered that excavations were just then his chief ob- 
ject, and the boys could excavate under his directions. 
So they did, and the difficulty was over; for the men 
offered themselves in crowds again presently. He then 


picked and chose from amongst them, those whom he 
rejected being left at leisure to bewail their strike. But 
this policy could not have answered had Grainger been 
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a hard, unfeeling, ur‘ust master. It succeeded because 
he never lost his self-control, or showed the least ill- 
temper, and always took care to do full justice to his 
men. He was therefore very popular among them, as he 
found leisure, at the busiest time, to consider their 
interests, and took pleasure in extending his generosity 
to their families. 

When we consider how often his plans were thwarted— 
what noble designs he was compelled to surrender—what 
opposition and disparagement he encountered for years 
from such of his townsmen as wrongly imagined that his 
interests were incompatible with theirs—and that in the 
conduct of such vast pecuniary concerns, through seasons 
of commercial fluctuation and even panic, a thousand 
difficulties and perils must have arisen—when, too, we 
take into account the annoyances to which the master 
of two thousand workmen, and the occasional servunt 
of several public bodies, must be subject day by day— 
it is clear that he was indeed a world’s worthy, a great 
‘“*Captain of Industry,” pre-eminently entitled to wear 
a civic crown, and far above many who chance to be 
more widely famed 











“Sackhey Brough,” 





years ago in the county of Durham. He 
owned the Seaton and Sharpley Hall farms. 
The former was farmed by his brother, William Brough ; 

the latter was also let, but, I believe, one room was 
reserved for the landlord, who was very seldom there. 
Jackey was always rambling about the country, cleaning 
clocks, putting up sun dials, cutting headstones, &. He 
wore a very old-fashioned coat—single-breasted, with 
very wide skirts reaching below the knees, and very 
capacious pockets. In them he carried his tools and his 
food —bread, tea, coffee, sugar, &c.—and always knew 
where to fiad some poor person who would supply hot 
water, tea or coffee pot, &c., for his frugal meal, also a 
night’s lodging. He never went to bed—indeed, he kept 
too much company to be a desirable tenant—all he asked 
was leave to sleep by the fire. A wooden chair, turned 
face down with the legs in the air, gave him a rest for 
his back and head. I never knew him carry a bag or 
parcel, and he never had any change of garments 
with him. Once dressed, he was dressed for as long as 
the clothes would hold together. He always spoke of 
himself in the plural. It was always ‘“‘we” and “‘us.’ 
He frequently called at my parents’ house. One day he 
came in a very dilapitated condition, and my mother 
gave him a lecture, telling him how wrong it was 
for a man with his ample means to be going about 
like a beggar and hoarding up money from which he 
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got no enjoyment, and reminding him that he could not 
take it with him when he died. He quietly replied :— 
*‘They winnot give us’t—we would syun tak’t.” Passing 
behind him, I observed his coat was much worn at the 
back, there being a large hole four or five inches in 
diameter on the right shoulder, and the sleeve half 
loose. I said :—‘*Mr. Brough, there is a large hole 
in your coat; I can see your bare skin.” He turned 
round and said :—‘*We could have telled thou that, 
if we’d been as greet a blab wiv our tongue.” Yet in 
spite of all his miserable and parsimonious habits, there 
must have been something of a better nature underneath. 
I never heard of his being insulted or annoyed, and he 
always seemed a tolerated guest amongst the poor with 
whom he mingled. It was said that many of the really 
struggling and deserving occasionally got a bag of flour, 
or a poke of potatoes, in some roundabout and mysterious 
manner, and it was more than suspected that the gifts 
came from Jackey. Q. 








Briqnal Church and Brigqnal 
Banks. 





QHEN Sir Walter Scott visited his friend 
Wa) Morritt at Rokeby, he naturally inquired 
about the traditions of the neighbourhood. 
Being asked what subjects he particularly 
required for the poem which it was known he was intend- 
ing to write, he is alleged to have said that he must have 
“fan old church of the right sort, and a robbers’ cave,” 
It was an easy matter to find both for him not far from 
Rokeby. Eggleston Abbey was the church; the cave 
was near the slate quarries of Brignal, a village in the 
most open and fertile part of the Vale of Greta, and 
some four miles south-east of Barnard Castle. 

This picturesque district has been brought into promi- 
nence through the genius of Scott and Turner. The 
former, as is well known, wrote a poem which he called 
**Rokeby ”; the latter found here subjects for his pencil, 
the skilful treatment of the landscapes he depicted 
creating a sensation in the artistic world. Our reduced 
drawing of Brignal Church represents a fair specimen of 
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‘Turner’s method of enhancing the charms of a delightful 
view. The sun has set behind the distant moorlands, 
leaving a warm glow in the sky; and there is a 
soothing half-light upon the middle 
where the village of Brignal is calmly reposing 
beside the banks of the Greta, Our other draw- 
ing, representing Bngnal Banks, is not so ambitious 


distance, 


in design, the subject being adapted for the ordinary sun- 
light effect of an afternoon in summer. Scott fully ap- 
preciated the beauty of the scene, and described it with 
his accustomed power in ** Rokeby.” 

An insight into the poet’s method of work is given by 
Mr. Morritt, who accompanied Scott on his excursions 
in the neighbourhood :—“*I observed him noting down 
even the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that acci- 
dentally grew round and on the side of a bold crag near 
his intended cave of Guy Denzil, and could not help 
saying that, as he was not upon oath in his work, daisies, 
violets, and primroses would be just as poetical as any of 
the humble plants he was examining. I laughed, in 
short, at his scrupulousness; but I understand him when 
he replied that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly 
alike, and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety in his descriptions, 
and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundiess as 
the range of nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas, 
whoever trusted tu imagination would soon find his mind 
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circumscribed and contracted to a few favourite images, 

and repetition of these would, sooner or later, produce 
that very monotony and barrenness which had always 

haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but the 
patient worshippers of truth. ‘Besides,’ he said, ‘local 

names and peculiarities make a story iook so much better 

in the face.’ In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but 
half satisfied with the most beautiful scenery when he 

could not connect it with some local legend ; and when I 

was forced sometimes to confess that I had none to tell, , 
he would laugh, and say, ‘Then let us make one; 

nothing so easy to make as a tradition.’” 

The old church at Brignal is now a ruin. It was in- 
convenient in many respects, and a new one has been 
built on the top of the hill above, some of the materials 
of the old edifice being used in erecting it. 
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= am Y)LLE Stotes or Stotts were an old Newcastle 
§| family, several members of which filled 
responsible situations in the town during 
the sixteenth century. They likewise long 
held many leasehold possessions under the See of 
Durham in the vill of Hedworth, in the parish of 
Jarrow, which then comprehended the whole extent of 
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country from that of Gateshead eastward to the sea. 
Stote’s House is mentioned in records in 1538; and when 
Surtees wrote (1820-3) there were still some slight vestiges 
of it remaming in Hedworth township, being traces of 
walls and enclosures, suitable, as the historian says, to a 
family of ‘*yeomanly gentry.” This part of their posses- 
sions eventually passed out of their hands, and came into 
those of the Lister family, whe also held some freehold 
property in the township. 

The municipal records of Newcastle contain many re- 
ferences to the Stotes. Richard Stote, who is repeatedly 
mentioned, and who was probably the gentleman that 
built Stote’s House, seems to have been an attorney in 
good practice, employed by the Master of the Trinity 
House to conduct his official correspondence, and con- 
sulted by him in difficult cases on points of law. Ina 
muster-roll of the male inhabitants of Newcastle capable 
of bearing arms, drawn up inthe 30th yearof Henry VIII. 
(1539), Richard Stote appears with one servant, ‘‘with 
jacks (buff jerkins), sallets(light helmets), and halberts, well 
appointed.” He paid 23s. 4d. per annum for two houses 
which had belonged to the Nuns of St. Bartholomew 
previous to the suppression of the monasteries. Thomas 
Stote, probably Richard’s son, held the office of Sheriff 
of Newcastle in the year 1547-8. The Newcastle Stotes 
intermarried with some of the leading families in the 
town and neighbourhood, such as the Andersons, Ellisons, 
Carrs, &c. ; and one of them, Miss Dorothy Stote, sister 
of the then head of the family, was married, in 1703, to 
Mr. John Pemberton, of Hilton, South Moor, and Bain- 
bridge Holme, the great-great-grandfather of Richard 
Lawrence Pemberton, Esq., of Hawthorn Tower, Seaham, 
one of the most extensive landholders in the county. 

In the early part of last century, the family was repre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Stote (born 1713), who, shiftiug his 
residence from Hedworth, with his wife, Ann Watson, 
built, in 1743, the mansion house of Horsley Hill, in the 
township of Harton, about two and a quarter miles south- 
by-east of South Shields. The estate of which he was 
the owner was considered a valuable one, even at that 
time, when landed property near towns did not bring 
anything like the market price it does now; and he got a 
considerable addition to his worldly means at the death, 
without issue, mm 1777, of his connection by marriage, 
Mr. James Donnison, of Sunderland, who, having realised 
a large fortune in business in that town, invested the bulk 
of it in land, and so became the owner of the freehold 
estates of Farrington and High Ford, near Silksworth, 
and also of a large tract of copyhold land in Wearmouth 
South Moor, now all laid out in villas and country 
houses, such as Ashburne, Ashbrooke, &c. Mr. Donnison, 
who was the second husband of Mrs. Elizabeth Donni- 
son, previously Mrs. Guy, the benevolent foundress of the 
Donnison School, in Church Walk, Sunderland, at which 
thirty-six poor girls are taught and clothed, bequeathed 
his property, or at least the bulk of it, to Mrs. Stote, 


requesting her son, Watson Stote, to take the name of 
Donnison. Robert Stote died on the 6th of March, 1796, 
in the 83rd year of his age, and was buried in St. Hilda’s 
Churchyard, South Shields, 

Robert Stote’s son, Watson, who died in 1827, having, 
for some reason or other, been disinherited by his father, 
the Horsley Hill and West Hendon estates, and other 
properties owned in Brancepeth, Herrington, and New. 
bottle, also most of the property left by Mr. Donnison for 
Wastson Stote, were left to his three surviving daugh- 
ters. The eldest of these ladies married a gentleman 
of the name of Wilkinson, to whom she bore a son, the 
late Thomas Wilkinson, Esq., of Scots House (father of 
Mr, R. T. Wilkinson, of Rosedene, Ashbrooke Range, 
Bishopwearmouth), and a daughter, Mrs. Lotherington, 
mother of the late John Stote Lotherington, barrister, of 
South Moor House. The youngest sister became the wife 
of Mr. Nicholas Crofton, of Barnston, and left an only 
daughter, mother of Sir William Fox, and of the late 
Rev. George Townsend Fox. Robert Stote had another 
son named Robert, born in 1755, who died in 1811, un- 
married. 

The male line of the family was continued by the 
Rey. Watson Stote Donnison, who was born in 1747, 
became Rector of Feliskirk, near Thirsk, which living 
he held for fifty-three years, and died in 1827, when 
he was eighty years of age. His daughter, Elizabeth 
Henrietta, was married to the Rev. Martin Stapyl- 
ton, Rector of Balborough, Derbyshire, and her 
second daughter, Jane Emma, became, in 1854, the first 
wife of Richard Lawrence Pemberton, Esq., of Barnes 
and Bainbridge Holme, to whom, besides other issue, she 
bore a son, John Stapylton Grey Pemberton. This lady 
having died, Mr. Pemberton married her cousin, the 
daughter of the Rev. James Watson Stote Donnison 
(son of the Rector of Feliskirk), now living, aged 81, 
at the Dove House, Mendham, Harleston, Norfolk, an 
acting magistrate for that county. Mr. Stote Donnison 
is the last representative male of the Stote family; but 
the issue of his daughter, the present Mrs. Pemberton, 
who has three sons, will prolong the female line after her 
father’s death. ? 

Margery, the second of the three surviving daugh- 
ters of Robert Stote, of Horsley Hill, was never married, 
and she it was who became so widely known all over the 
country as Madam Stote. She continued to live after 
her father’s death at Horsley Hill, which to many people 
is still known as “Madam Stote’s.” She is described 
as having been a slender-made, or ‘“‘smally” woman. 
She had a neat way of dressing, always very plain, but her 
clothes of the best materials. She generally wore black 
dresses. She was a frequent and welcome guest at the 
houses of her Sunderland friends, but seldom stayed over 
night away from home. Madame Stote used to live 
mostly in the kitchen at Horsley Hill, the floor of 
which was flagged. At one end near the door was a 
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plain wooden dresser, on which stood a supply of a parti- 
cular ointment which she understood’: how to make, and 
which she used to distribute gratis to all who applied for 
it, There was a chair at each end of the dresser for the 
patients to sit on until they had related their stories 
respecting their several complaints; and after she had 
patiently heard these, her habit was to give them sufficient 
of the salve to serve them for a week or fourteen days, 
directing them to come back to Horsley Hill and 
get more of the stuff, if necessary, till their sores 
were completely healed. There were frequently several 
persons waiting for ointment at the same time; and 
in order to accommodate them, till she could get all 
attended to, she had a form placed in the passage for 
them to sit upon. On no account would she accept of any 
recompense, other than thanks, from those whom she had 
cured of their ailments. All she desired was that they 
should come and let her know when they were cured, if 
within a reasonable distance; or, if they had come from 
afar, as they occasionally did, even from London, that 
they should write to tell her the effect of her recipe and 
treatment. Her medicines, it may be observed, were all 
given in mussel-shells. 

Many persons yet living can tell how Madam Stote 
cured them of this or that sore, boil, or blain, by means of 
her wonderful! salve, and the wise counsel she gave them 
as to diet and regimen and other things. Her general 
directions were to have the ulcer washed every morning 
with milk and lukewarm water, and then the ointment 
was to be applied fresh. A green salve was first put on, 
and then a black one on the top of it. How these salves 
were made, or of what composed, she kept a profound 
secret as long as she lived, and only communicated it at 
last to her near relatives the Lotheringtons, and to her 
trusty housekeeper, Jane Grey, requesting them to con- 
tinue to give it gratis to all applicants, in the same 
manner as she had done in her lifetime, which, for 
some months at least, was accordingly done. But the 
last of the Lotheringtons left the district many 
years ago; and Jane Grey has now been dead for 
some time, but has left the secret, if we are not misin- 
formed, as a legacy to her sister Ann, who now resides 
at Blyth with a gentleman of the name of Johnson, a 
metal-founder, formerly of South Shields, whose wife is 
said te have the recipe. 

Mr. Stote Donnison, of Mendham, writing to the 
editor of the Weekly Chronicle in November, 1889, gives 
the following account of the salve. He says :— 


Ihave the receipt, and remember my father using it 
extensively and successfully. The ingredients are nu- 
mercus; indeed, several of both black and green are 
obsolete, as I found on trying to find them with a drug- 
gist’s help in London some years ago, The druggist 
supplied those which we could not hear of as near as his 
old-world lore suggested, and I still possess some speci- 
mens, and occasionally employ it, and tind it still service- 
able. I once called upon Mrs. Burn (i.e., Miss Jane 
Lotherington), of Sunderland, who told me she found the 
same difficulty ; but on my inquiring of a druggist in 


Sunderland (who made up the old receipt for her), 1 
found he substituted a preparation of diachylum as the 
nearest drug he knew. The receipts were brought to 
England by a confidential attendant of the Countess of 
Derwentwater, who obtained it from the nuns or nursing 
sisters of Germany, with whom the Countess of Derwent- 
water took refuge when her lord was beheaded after 
** being out” in 1715. 


Only one thing can be said with truth, that in every case 
known to our informants, the salves, whatever they might 
have been made of, always effecteda cure. This they 
did with the most troublesome running sores in the 
legs and arms, abscesses, varicose veins, women’s chapped 
or gathered breasts, and even, it is said, jaundice and 
the yaws. 

Mr. William Hurrell, of the Rectory Park Schools. 
Bishopwearmouth, recollects his father taking him to see 
Madam Stote, when he was alittle lad, in very indifferent 
health, indeed very weakly, and not supposed likely to 
live long. The Jady examined him carefully, and after 
putting certain questions, no doubt pertinent, gave his 
father directions how he had best be treated, adding that 
he was in a very critical state and would have to be dealt 
with very gently, but that, if he only could be kept up till 
he had reached his fifteenth year, he would probably live 
to be an old man. This was sixty years ago, and Mr. 
Hurrell, though a confirmed invalid, is still to the fore. 
We give the anecdote, as it goes so far to show that 
Madam Stote was at least a shrewd guesser. 

Madam Stote always partook of her food in the 
kitchen, and was very fond of such maid-servants as she 
found out to be good ones, and faithful and attentive to 
their duties. She made a point of recognizing her old 
servants when she happened to meet them anywhere; and 
whenever she had an opportunity she would give them 
good advice respecting their duties as girls and also as 
mothers. Some of them who had been special favourites 
she desired never to pass her house without calling to see 
her; and when they did, she invariably treated them 
kindly, and repeated her wise instructions when she 
thought it necessary. 

Very few people indeed are without their weaknesses ; 
and Madam Stote, though she might have been pointed 
out as a perfect pattern otherwise, had one foible in which 
she had many fellow-partakers. She often speculated in 
lottery tickets, being tempted by T. Bish’s flattering pro- 
mises in the weekly newspapers of fifty thousand pounds 
prizes to be won for a mere trifle. And she was fre- 
quently a winner, but never, we conclude, of so large 
a sum. 

When Madam Stote died, which was on the 19th of 
January, 1842, at the very advanced age of ninety-seven, 
she left behind her a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, 
which was divided amongst her relatives. W. B. 
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Deer Parks iw the North. 





JNE of the most noted deer parks in the 
county of Durham was that of Stanhope, 
and local names of places mark out the 
extent of this enclosure, where hundreds of the red 
deer were preserved for the sport of the princely pre- 
lates of the rich See of St. Cuthbert. The village of 
Eastgate, three miles above Stanhope, was the east gate 
of Stanhope deer park; the village of Westgate, three 





miles further up into Weardale, was the west gate; a 
farmhouse called Northgate was the north gate; and 
a@ ruin, once a dwelling-house, and called Gate Castle, 
was the south gate. Then the parish of Stanhope 
is divided, for parochial purposes, into four quarters 
or townships. Park Quarter covers the old deer park, 
and Forest Quarter is that part of Weardale west of 
Westgate, which extends to the limits of the county of 
Durham. Leland described this park as being ‘‘ rudely 
enclosed with stone of 12 to 14 miles in compace.” In the 
year 1458, Stanhope Park contained 200 deer, and the 
same number in 1575, Twenty years later, however, the 
park only contained 40, and in 1647 it is recorded in 
palatine documents that there was neither red nor fallow 
deer in Weardale. 

The park, however, existed before the year 1458, for in 
1327 Edward III. encamped in Stanhope Park when 
pursuing the Scots, and the steward’s account for 1327 of 
Bishop Auckland Manor records ‘* 84 stones of lead, the 
profit of Stanhope Park.” Long before the park existed 
there were deer in Weardale, because in the year 1185 
nearly all the land was held on forest service. No doubt 
the bishops of Durham enjoyed the hunt, and also 
enjoyed the venison in former times, for we find Bishop 
Sever in 1503 requesting his chancellor to send him to 
York *‘ buks of the beste . . . out of Aucklande ij ; 
out of Hulsyngham (Wolsingham) ij; in lyke wyse, and 
from Stanhope iij.” Bishop Hutton killed twelve deer 
out of Stanhope Park every year during his episcopacy. 
The wages of park keepers were not high. In 1542 Thos. 
Marche and Nicholas Appleby were foresters of the old 
park of Stanhope at 2d. per day. 

In this exposed locality there were great losses amongst 
the deer. We find that in Bishop Barnes’s time no less 
than 120 deer perished in Stanhope Park from rot and 
want of proper attention ; and I might mention that 400 
deer perished during a snowstorm in 1673 in the forest of 
Teesdale. Grand hunts took place every year in the old 
times among the Weardale hills. “* There was doubt- 
less,” says Raine, “‘much of pleasurable excitement 
in this great annual gathering, and even now, in re- 
trospection, the animated scene may have its charms. 
At its head the mitred earl of the palatinate in all 
his state, surrounded by his lords and commons, and 
attended by hundreds of retainers in every grade 


of life, enlivened by the pleasures of the chase, ang 
cheered by the echoes of hounds and horns reverberat. 
ing from hill to hill, and rock to rock, in the valley of 
the Wear. But it is well, perhaps, for humanity that 
destruction of life, so conducted and upon such a scale, 
is now happily of rare occurrence. The law of natury 
gives to man dominion over the beasts of the field, but 
the law of nature nowhere enjoins him to add cruelty 
to cruelty in taking away life. The death of the Wear. 
dale roe, the most timid and sensitive of animals, when at 
last it came, must have been as nothing to the poor crea. 
ture in the way of pain in comparison with the suffering 
which it must have been previously compelled to undergo 
for hours by the terror-inspiring shouts of its pursuers, 
the goring of arrows, the tearing of dogs, and the hem. 
ming in of cords.” W. M. Ecc.estonz, 





Besides Stanhope, there were of old in the Bishopric of 
Durham many extensive parks and forests in which deer 
were preserved for sport, long after the wolf and wild boar 
—beasts of the chase indigenous in wooded Durham— 
had been destroyed. Wild cattle were also preserved, so 
late as the seventeenth century, in several parks in the 
North-Country. Leland, writing of Auckland in the 
previous century, says, ‘*There is a fair park by the 
castelle, having fallow deer, wild bulles, and kin.” The 
Broad Park and Colt Park of Barnard Castle likewise, 
in 1626, held deer and wild cattle. Hutchinson, in his 
** History,” has reference to numerous parks belonging 
nearly all to the bishops and priors of Durham. Among 
them were the deer-parks of Auckland, Axwell, Aycliffe, 
Barnard Castle, Bearpark (Beaurepaire), Consett, Gates- 
head, Greencroft, Heworth, Lumley, Marle, Muggles- 
wick, Raby, Rainton, and Stanhope in Weardale. 

The Bishop of Durham was ‘ Lord of the Park and 
Forest of Weardale,” and there the bishops held their 
great forest hunt (Magna Caza, or the Great Chase) for 
centuries. There also, no doubt, the Chester-le-Street 
prelates would find more exciting and nobler sport in 
hunting some fiercer beast than the stag. Wolves, during 
the era of the Chester bishops (882-995), were well-nigh 
exterminated in the North, though in the twelfth century 
they were again increasing in the forests of Durham. In 
the meantime the clergy had been prohibited the diver- 
sion of hunting. The prince-bishops, however, continued 
to indulge in the royal pastime. The mighty prelate 
Bek, when not fighting, was ‘‘ perpetually either riding 
from one manor to another, or hunting or hawking.” 

Richard Fox, circa 1500, walled in a large park for deer 
near Durham (supposed to have been Auckland), and 
about the same time he made Peter Castell master of the 
bishop’s game. 

A few years later Leland was making notes of various 
deer-parks in the North. ‘‘ There [be] long 3 parkis to 
Raby [Castle],” he writes, ‘‘ wherof 2 be plenished with 
dere. The middle park hath a lodge in it; and thereby 
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isa chace, bering the name of Langely, and hath fallow 
dere; it is a 3 miles in length.” He says nothing here of 
“wild bulles,” or wild cattle, though the ancient breed, 
one might conjecture, once roamed around Raby. Raby 
and Auckland Parks were, and are perhaps still, the 
finest in the county of Durham. N. E. R. 
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mI]OREST and chase were terms as familiar to 
our fathers of the olden time as field and 
garden are to us, their descendants. The 
old Northumbrian forests were, from the natural forma- 
tion of the country, limited in extent. Itis said that 
Aydon Forest extended from Alnmouth to Ingram. 
There is evidence, at the present day, that it ex- 
tended along the Vale of the Aln to Alnham, and so 
round the southern base of the Tillington Hills to 
Powburn. 

Although wanting in the luxuriance of the forests of 
Kent and Surrey, Northumbrian forests had their own 
special features of beauty, hill and vale being interspersed 
with deep ravines, where grew the hazel and alder trees 
in dense thickets. Their decayed and fallen trunks were 
festooned with ferns of luxuriant growth. Amongst them 
the lady fern spread out its beautiful fronds like an 
esoteric palm. During the scarcity of food in winter, 
wild oxen and deer forced their way into these thickets to 
eat the fallen ferns, and sank, occasionally, in the almost 
bottomless peat, to rise no more. At the present day 
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many of their heads and horns are being dug up by 
drainers all over the county. Along with these relics of 
the forest fauna are found the fallen oaks of the old 
forest—deeply imbedded in alluvial deposits of various 
kinds. They are found in this district four and five feet 
below the present surface of the ground. But there are 





still specimens of the old native oaks standing around 
Linkemdene. In this dene the last remnant of a real 
native Northumbrian oak forest fell beneath the axe in 
the year 1857. 

Linkemdene and Crawleydene are merely different 
names for portions of the wooded ravine that runs south 
from the Powburn to Shawdon. The branch line of the 
North-Eastern Railway, from Alnwick to Cornhill, a few 
yards beyond Glanton Station, crosses it upon an embank- 
ment that cost enormous labour and material in its con- 
struction. The material sunk rapidly in the almost 
bottomless deposit that lay beneath. From this em- 
bankment there is a charming view of Linkemdene and 
Crawleydene, and many fine specimens of native oaks 
may be seen on either band. 

One tree bears the name of “The King of the Forest.’ 
As will be seen by the accompanying sketch, it stands 


close to the railway. The line was altered several yards 
to save this fine remnant of the old forest. In girth, it 


measures about twenty feet, and to all appearance the 
girth is increasing every year, for the tree is quite sound 
and vigorous. JAMES THOMSON. 








Picky-Nack. 





4)T was through Tommy Chilton (no connection 
of the famed Dicky Chilton, whose eccen- 
; tricities have been described in the Monthly 
Chronicle, 1888, p. 367) that the nick-name ‘“ Nicky- 
Nack” was given to a colliery at New Seaham, 
county Durham. Tommy, about sixty years or so 
back, held the windmill (now dismantled) and occupied 
the Mill Inn (still flourishing), both situate at Seaham 
Park Houses—wmiiler and innkeeper being happily 
united in the person of the jovial Chilton. But Mr. 
Thomas Chilton was something beyond this: he was a 
‘bit of a genius” and a practical man to boot. He 
contrived an electric machine, and drew crowds on 
Sundays to the Mill Inn, and there and then “ electri- 
fied ” them for nought—the “‘ cakes and ale ” of course 
they had to pay for. He was famous also for repairing 
the old women’s spinning wheels. Seventy years ago, 
and for some few years later, the revered spinning- 
wheel was still in much request, and no household 
was complete that had not some old mother or aunt 
busy at her wheel. An improved machine was then 
in use called the Knack-Reel, which seems to have been 
somewhat complex in principle and liable to get “‘ out of 
gear.” When in order and spinning, these patent wheels 
at regular intervals gave alively ‘‘ nicky-nack ”—precisely 
nicky-nack, in sound—to denote, I understand, that a 
skein had been spun. When they went wrong and failed 
to repeat the signal, only Tommy Chilton in all the East 
country had the knack of setting them agoing again and 
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restoring the essential ‘‘nicky-nack” to the machine, 
Consequently, Chilton’s dwelling, the Mill Inn, became 
the receptacle (like a cycling smithy of to-day) for 
numerous disordered spinning-wheels, which were con- 
stantly arriving from far and near to be ‘“fettled” 
by his cunning hand. His public-house from this cause 
began soon to be better known as the Nicky-Nack than as 
the Mill Inn; the landlord himself was dubbed Tommy 
Nicky-Nack; and later the colliery at New Seaham, which 
was sunk within bowshot of the inn, thus very simply 
acquired the popular name of the Nicky-Nack. It should 
be noted, however, that Seaham Colliery was, even within 
my recollection, just as often called the Knack, or Nack, 
as the Nicky-Nack, and you may yet hear old pitmen re- 
ferring to the time when they put, hewed, or wrought 
“*doon the Nack.” N. E. R. 








Williant Brackie. 





URING the past twenty-five years Mr. 
William Brockie has written innumerable 
articles on all kinds of subjects for the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, many of 

which have been reprinted in the Monthly Chronicle 

It need not be said that he is specially conversant with 

the lore and legend connected with the North of Eng- 

and, and has probably as accurate and extensive a know- 
ledge uf the North-Country, its people, and its literature 
as any person now living. 

But to turn to Mr. Brockie’s early career. On the Ist 
of March, 1811, the subject of our sketch was born at 
Lauder East Mains, his parents—Alexander and Janet 
srockie—being off-shoots of old Border yeoman families. 
Being truly national as regards the education of their 
children, William’s father and mother sent him to the 
parish schools at Smailhome, Mertoun, and Melrose, 





where he received an English and commercial tuition, 
with a little Latin interlarded. Having satisfied his 
father with the progress he made at school, young 
Brockie was articled in February, 1825, to Messrs. Curle 
and Erskine, solicitors, of Melrose. Here he was ex- 
pected to work very hard, commencing business early in 
the day, and very often, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
called upon to write a number of letters at the dictation 
of the principal, which frequently kept him employed 
until the early hours of the next morning. — 

This drudgery, however, was not unaccompanied with 
pleasure, for the young law student saw, almost daily, Sir 
Walter Scott, and many of the characters depicted in the 
**Waverley Novels,” as well as James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Sir David Brewster, and other nofabilities. 
After completing his engagement at Melrose, he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he had many opportunities 
of visiting the Parliament House, and thereby added 


—. 


greatly to his mental store. Here he saw and heard 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Skene, Moncrieff, and other famous 
advocates ; while, on Sundays, Dr. Chalmers, Dr, Henry 
Grey, and Dr. Andrew Thompson had in young Brockie 
an ardent student and enthusiastic admirer. 

At the conclusion of his servitude in the office of the 
solicitors, the country was suffering from the effects of a 
severe commercial panic, which prevented him from ge. 
curing an engagement or opening a business on his own 
account. He thereupon went home and commenced 
farming under his father, with whom he served several 
years. A dishonourable rent transaction on the part of a 
friend of the confiding Alexander Brockie brought the 
farming career of William to an end. 
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In 1841, he found himself at Galashiels, doing duty as a 
clerk, book-keeper, and traveller for a wholesale establish- 
ment. He did not, however, find this a congenial employ- 
ment: so in 1843 he accepted an offer to take charge of a 
school at Kailzie, in Peebleshire, but here his pedagogic 
career was brought to a close prematurely, through his 
choosing to join the Free Church, then lately formed. 
He was then offered and accepted the editorship of the 
Border Watch, a Free Church paper published at Kelso. 
After occupying the editorial chair for about three years, 
Mr. Brockie joined the printer of the paper in the pur- 
chase of the office plant; and in 1846 the Watch was re- 
moved to Galashiels; where it became fairly prosperous. 
Eventually the concern was sold to a gentleman who 
changed the name of the paper to the Border Advertiser, 
which is still to the fore. 
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Mr. Brockie’s next engagement was that of editor of 
the Worth and South Shields Gazette, but ill-health com- 
pelled him to relinquish the post in 1852. After recruit- 
ing his strength, he opened a school in South Shields, 
where he taught a thorough English education, besides 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 

As in Galashiels, where he was a member of the Board 
of Guardians, Mr. Brockie’s talents, industry, and 
literary labours were much appreciated in Shields. Here 
he was elected to the Town Council, being returned at 
the top.of the poll, The year he received municipal 
honours, Mr. Brockie married Miss Mary Neil, daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Neil, Presbyterian Minister at Walls- 
end. After this happy event, Mr. Brockie removed to 
Sunderland, where he still resides, and where he took the 
editorship of the Sunderland Times. But in 1873 loss of 
health again obliged him to vacate the editorial chair. 

Not only is Mr. Brockie a voluminous contributor to 
the periodical press: he is also the author of numerous 
books, including a history of Shields, ‘‘The Folks of 
Shields,” ‘“‘Rythmical History of the British Empire,” 
“The Confessional and other Poems,” ‘*Coldingham 
Priory,” “The Gypsies of Yetholm,” “Legends and 
Superstitions of the County of Durham,” ** Leaderside 
Legends,” ‘‘Indian Thought,” &c. Even now, at the 
advanced age of 78, he is constantly preparing articles 
and works for the press, material for which 
he mainly gleans from two hundred bound volumes 
of scraps on all conceivable subjects, duly collected 
and classified under distinct headings. In _ his 
literary work he is greatly assisted by his com- 
petent knowledge of the French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Ancient and Modern Greek languages. He can also, by 
the aid of the dictionary, make his way through Gaelic, 
Welsh, and some half dozen othertongues. Besides being 
an accomplished linguist, Mr. Brockie is an exceilent 
botanist ; and he possesses a large number of botanical 
specimens gathered by hiinself, the whole being pasted 
on large folio sheets, forming a very instructive and 
interesting collection. 








The Butcher's Doq: A Htarp 
of the Morpeth Roav, 





iN the night of March 26th, 1833, one William 
Buddle, a butcher of Newcastle, was journey. 
ing, according to his weekly wont, to the 





Morpeth market, then the largest in the Northern 
Counties. He had with him his dog. Don’t let us think 
this an unimportant detail; wait a bit, and it will be 
seen that this faithful animal deserves honourable men- 
tion. Well, Buddle had accomplished some six miles 
One of 


of his journey when four men came up. 





them, John Macbeth, asked him the time. He re- 
plied that it was nearly one o’clock. Then Macbeth 
asked for money. Buddle answered that he had only 
fourpence. Without doubt the men were satisfied 
that he had a good deal more—he was going to market. 
So Macbeth seized his victim by the leg, threw him 
backwards, held him by the collar, and prevented his 
cries with his hand. It was now the turn of the other 
three marauders—John Slater, James Kelly, and James 
Henry by name. They searched the pockets, and 
obtained about £13 in gold, silver, and notes. Neither 
Buddle nor his dog was passive just then, but they were 
helpless against four. The footpads ran away, pursued 
by the man and the dog. The animal ran faster than his 
master, came up to Macbeth, and bit him in such a way 
that the scoundrel yelled for very pain. But all four 
kept on their course, Buddle after them. They fired 
pistols at him then, but the intrepid butcher was not 
daunted; and so Seaton Burn was reached. Here an 
exciting scene occurred. 

The first man got safely over the burn. Not so the 
second and third ; they fell in, but managed to struggle 
out again. The fourth, Macbeth, came to grief headfore- 
most, and found himself up to his ears in mud, In 
jumped our butcher after him, and found himself up to 
his breast in water ; in, too, went his dog. Macbeth ex- 
tricated himself from his mud-bath somewhat, only to get 
a sound cudgelling from his victim’s stick, laid on, we 
may be sure, with right goodwill. Nor was the dog idle ; 
wherever he saw his chance for a bite, he seized upon it 
with promptitude. Between the two, Macbeth had an 
uncommonly bad ten minutes of it. Kelly now returned 
with a stake, wherewith he dealt Buddle a couple of 
severe blows on the head, and knocked him down in the 
water. But he rose again, and gave Macbeth another 
severe thrashing until he was nearly senseless. Mean- 
while, another of the gang was beating Buddle with a 
stake, until at last it broke over him. Macbeth took ad- 
vantage of his upportunity, and got over the hedge, 
after nearlv tranzfixing himself on a sharp stake in the 
effort. 

The situation at this time stood thus : Macbeth, with the 
help of two of his companions, got away some distance, 
when he was fain to rest for about half-an-hour. Buddle 
was, for a time, senseless; but, soon recovering, he fol- 
lowed three of the men. As for the fourth man, he was 
off and away as fast «us his legs could carry him; he had 
the money. Buddle, bleeding terribly, was forced to stop. 
About two in the morning he knocked up the good people 
of a public-house at the Six-Mile-Bridge. They bound up 
his wounds, and be rested for awhile. But soon a party 
of butchers came in. He told them his story, and out 
they all went in search of the robbers. .The search was in 
vain, and poor Buddle arrived home in sorry state. His 
dog had kept up the chase on his own account after his 
master had yielded by reason of his exhaustion ; but he, 
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too, duly put in his appearance at his old Newcastle 
quarters. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The three men were 
all noticed on the road by the wayfarers whom they 
passed as they made their way to Newcastle; but for the 
time they eluded capture. Two of them, Macbeth and 
Kelly, were apprehended at Durham. The other two, 
Slater and Henry, were subsequently arrested as far off 
as Leicestershire. On the 2nd of August they were 
charged with no less than five robberies in Northumber- 
land ; on the 3rd, sentence of death was recorded against 
them, but in the end it was decided to transport them all 
for life. The judge was Baron Bollard; Newcastle the 
scene of their trial. Many were the songs chanted 
throughout Northumberland for many a long day after- 
wards on the subject. Buddle himself, some two years 
later, when Grainger’s Market was opened, occupied one 
of the small shops ; but he did not seem to drive a very 
brisk business, The poor man never recovered the money 
of which he had been so savagely robbed. 











—_—_-_ 


Muncaster Castle. 





UNCASTER CASTLE, the old family seat 
of the Penningtons, occupies a lofty site 
amidst well-grown woods, not far from the 

mouth of the Esk, and about a mile from Ravenglass, 

in Cumberland. The edifice is principally modern, 
all that remains of the old Border fortress being the 
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great tower. The whole of the interior of the castle 
underwent extensive alterations in 1865. The terrace 
commands one of the noblest prospects in Cumberland 

embracing, as it does, both marine and land viel 
Amongst the adornments of the castle are oak carvings, 
sculptured marble chimney pieces, and pictures, Ip. 
cluded amongst the latter are several historical canvases, 
one of which represents Caxton presenting the first book 
printed in England to Edward IV. Like Eden Hall in 
the same county, Muncaster Castle has its “‘iuck.” This 
is an enamelled glass vase that was presented to Sir John 
Pennington by King Henry VI., who was entertained 
at Muncaster Castle in 1463, after his flight from 
Hexham, where his forces had been defeated. The king 
was encountered by some shepherds in Eskdale, and they 
accompanied him to the castle. The glass, which is known 
as the “‘Luck of Muncaster,” is carefully preserved, 
According to tradition, the family will never fail of male 
issue so long as it remains entire. In the park is an old 
church, at the east end of which is a small turret. This 
turret containsa massive bell, that was tolled on the occa- 
sion of the elevation of the host, when the retainers within 
hearing fell on their knees. Numerous monuments of the 
Pennington family are in the church. In medieval times 
a certain jester was popular amongst the dalespeople. 
His memory is kept green by the children in the reigh- 
bourhood, who still play a game called ‘‘ Mad Tomo’ 
Muncaster.” 
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Cocklaw Tower. 





== HE accompanying sketch of the ruins of 
§} Cocklaw Tower is taken from a water-colour 
picture by Mr. Robert Wood. The tower 
=} 3~has so much fallen into decay as not to 
admit of exploration above the ground storey, which, 
when the building was entire, was used as a refuge 
for cattle, in case of need, against the marauders then 
common. The farmer on whose land it stands puts this 
large room to its old use as a byre, only the cattle now go 
in and out without such hot haste as used to be the case 
when Jock o’ the Side, Wat vo’ Harden, or Kinmont 
Willie chanced to heave in sight. The tower is situated 





in the township of the same name, in the parish of 
St. John Lee, between five and six miles north 
of Hexham, and about two miles from Chollerford 
Railway Station. It was the principal seat of the 
Errington family from 1372 to 1567. This family 
derived its name from the village of Errington, in 
the neighbouring township, which again took its name 
from the Erring Burn. 

The neighbourhood is rich in historical associations. 
The Erring Burn is the same stream as that which 
Bede calls Denise Burn. It was on its banks that 
Oswald, King of Northumberland, afterwards canonized 
as a saint, overcame a formidable host of heathen 
The place was called Hefenfelth, or Heaven- 
field, to signify that it was by celestial aid that the 


warriors. 




















COCKLAW TOWEK. 

















pious king gained the day. The village of Halyton, 
or Hallington, called in old writings Haledown, or 
the Holy Hill, may mark the site where Oswald set 
up his standard. Near it is a hill called the Mote 
Law, or Beacon Hill, having a square entrenchment 
upon it, in the centre of which is placed a hearth- 
stone that was wont to be used for the need fire or 
bale fire, in times of public danger, before the union 
of the kingdoms, to alarm the country. There is a 
mineral spring within a few yards of the Erring 
Burn, in Bingtield township, the water of which is 
said to have such peculiar properties that fish or 
worms put into it immediately expire. Watling Street, 
leading from the station of Corstopitum, Colchester, or 
Corbridge, towards Bremenium, now Rochester, and 
the Scottish Border, passes through the township. The 
position of Cocklaw Tower must once have been a very 
important one, since it was along this great high road 
that the communication between the two British king- 
doms was usually effected, before the construction of 
the turnpike road over Carter Fell. 

Mr. Wood describes the ruins of Cocklaw as in a 
tolerable state of preservation. ‘In form,” he says, 
“the tower is a sort of oblong square, in height 
probably about forty feet. The structure is built of 
large chiselled stones. The walls are nearly eight feet 
thick. Altogether it is a remarkable building, and 
must have been a place of great strength in former 
times. The view from it is extensive and beautiful.” 








Mebburn wall, 





EBBURN HALL, of which we give a small 
sketch from a photograph kindly supplied by 
Mr. J. H. Payne, of Jarrow, has been con- 

verted into a vicarage and a couple of villa residences, 





while tlhe old capacious wing of kitchen, offices, and ser- 











vants’ dormitories has been converted into a church, and 
the stables into schools, the plans and designs being 
drawn by Mr. F. R. Wilson, Diocesan Surveyor for the 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. The ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the chancel end of the church took 
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place on the llth of August, 1886, and the ceremony of 
consecration by the Lord Bishop of Durham followed on, 
May l4th, 1887, Writing about the antiquity of the hall, 
Mr. Wilson says that the manor of North Hebburn was. 
in 1532 in the possession of Ralph Grey, who conveyed it. 
to Edward Baxter. Four years after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, John Baxter, we are told, granted it to 
Richard Hodshon, an alderman of Newcastle. During 
recent alterations, a carved stone panel and portions of 
carved scroll work were found in the building, the panel 
bearing the arms of Sir Robert Hodshon and his wife, 
In 1650, the estate came by purchase into the possession 
of the Ellisons, and in the last century a member of 
this family built the spacious mansion depicted in our 
sketch. It contained no fewer than eighty-five 
chambers. Mr, Wilson informs us that the builder of the 
mansion took down the old tower (with the exception ot 
one length of massive walling four and a half feet thick), 
as well as the Elizabethan additions that had been made 
to it, and used up the materials in the new editice. Some 
of the mullions and the sills of the narrow windows of the 
tower were found in the walls when the recent trans- 
formations were made. 








“Guinea Dick.” 





HE Rev. Richard Wallis, Vicar of Seaham, 
who died in 1827, was a man of exceptional 
talents. Over the communion table in St. 

Mary’s Church, Seaham, there hangs a work of art 
executed by Mr. Wallis, which is unique and mar- 
vellous in execution. It represents Christ blessing the 
wine at the Last Supper. Any visitor standing close 
to the altar rails would mistake it for an old oil painting. 
Indeed, some of the members of the Durham and North- . 
umberland Archzological Society, when visiting the 
church in 1880, did so mistake it. It is really an en- 
graving on wood produced by means of hot irons. The 
lighter shades are merely singed, while the darker ones 
of brown and black are different degrees of burning. 

Mr. Wallis, however, was not liked in the village. 
Readers must distinguish between Seaham and Seaham 
Harbour. Seaham Hall and the Vicarage alone stand. 
now where stood the ancient village of Seaham chartered 
by King Athelstane. In Mr. Wallis’s time the hall of 
the Milbankes was not the stately mansion which occupies 
the same site now. It was a building of much less pre- 
tensions, with a public-house at one end and the village 
smithy at the other. In the village lived the now famous 
Joseph Blackett, poet and shoemaker, the protégé of Miss 
Milbanke, who was then unknown to her future husband, 
Lord Byron. The vicar and Blackett had a serious quar- 
rel, and one which only death terminated, It used at 
intervals to smenlder and burst into flame. Now, Mr. 
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Wallis was looked upon as avery greedy, grasping man, 
andabad payer. And it was over a matter of business 
that the two quarrelled ; the vicar applied an obnoxious 
epithet to the shoemaker, and the latter retaliated ina 
string of verses entitled ‘‘Guinea Dick.” I am not sure, 
but I think a copy of these verses is still extant, though 
in capital hands for preventing them from ever seeing the 
light. 

Byron, in a letter to his wife, gives vent to the follow- 
ing piece of sarcasm, intended as an epitaph on Blackett, 
who died young from consumption :— 

Stranger ! behold, interr’d together, 
The souls of learning and of leather. 
Poor Joe is gone, but left his all : 
You'll find his relicsin a stall. 

His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitch’d, and with morocco bound. 
Tread lightly—where the bard is laid, 
He cannot mend the shoe he made ; 
Yet he is happy in his hole, 

With verse immortal as his sole. 

But still to business he held fast, 

And stuck to Phcebus to the last : 
Then who shall say so good a fellow 
Was only leather and prunella? 

For character—he did not lack it ; 

And if he did, ’twere shame to ** Black-it.” 


H. W. R. 
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Notes anv Contnientarics. 








BARON HULLOCK. 

Sir John Hullock, one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, began life as an attorney in his native 
town, Barnard Castle, but soon went to the bar, and 
in 1792 published the ‘‘ Law of Costs,” which brought 
him into recognition, He was supposed to have had the 
regard of Lord Eldon, then Lord Chancellor. Hullock 
was, however, a thorough lawyer. He became Serjeant- 
at-Law in 1816, a Baron of the Exchequer in 1823, and 
was afterwards knighted. The writer spent about ten 
days at Lancaster Spring Assizes in 1828, when the baron 
presided in the Nisi Prius Court, being the beau ideal of 
ajudge. There were giants at the bar at that time. 
Brougham, Pollock, John Williams, and Serjeant Cross 
were on the front bench; Alderson, James Parke, 
Starkie, Coltman, Alexander, Wightman, and two score 
of others (many who became eminent) on the back 
benches. The deference paid the baron by the bar was 
remarkable. He died the following year, 1829, when on 
circuit at Abingdon Assizes, after four days’ illness, 
Independently of a large flat stone in Barnard Castle 
Churchyard, and a fine monument in the church, there 
used to be in the Barnard Castle Mechanics’ Institute a 
three-quarter length portrait of him in his judicial robes. 
This portrait was presented by Serjeant Bain, late of the 
Northern Circuit, a relative. Baron Hullock had a 
large house and garden in Thorngate, Barnard Castle, now 
occupied by Colonel W. Watson, chairman of the Local 
Board. J. R., Newcastle. 


THE HERMIT OF SKIDDAW. 

George Smith, who was known in the neighbourhood of 
Keswick as the Hermit of Skiddaw, was a native of 
Banffshire. About twenty-six years since he resided, or 
rather roosted, in a kind of gigantic bird’s nest on one of 
those two great protuberances from Skiddaw Mountain— 
the farthest from Keswick—called the Dod. He was 
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known in the neighbourhood as the ‘*Dod Man.” His 
house was constructed of sticks, branches, and withered 
leaves; it was slightly ovalin form; the entrance to it was 
effected by climbing a rough stone wall, lifting a branch 
from the roof and dropping through a hole, One small 
room served him for ‘“‘ parlour, kitchen, and all.” The 
fire, which was of sticks, was made between two large flat 
stones, one of which was his table; at the opposite side 
was his bed of leaves. He was about the middle height, 
and slim; his dark hair stood “like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” He seldom wore a coat, and never 
either hat or shoes ; his trousers were cut off short just 
below the knees. (The accompanying portrait is from a 
photograph by Mr. Whittaker, Penrith.) Smith was his 
own laundress, and he always washed his shirt in the 
nearest stream, and dried it on his back. -He was 
a fairly good artist in portraiture, most of his best pic- 
tures being in oil; but he did not refuse to sketch a rough 
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and ready portrait of a visitor in pencil or water colours 
for a small consideration. Hisdomestic habits were most 
eccentric. He would sometimes cook a steak, or a herring, 
over his rude fire ; at other times he would eat them raw. 
T have often seen him eat raw potatoes. His house was 
perched on a ledge of rock overlooking a yawning gulf. 
He frequently went to Keswick to indulge in his favourite 
beverage, Glenlivet. He was ‘‘unfortunate in the 
infirmity,” and frequently ‘‘taxed his weakness” with 
too much liquor. The police were always ready to 
get this oddity into their toils; for he was locked 
up more than once, and, as he always refused 
to pay a fine, he was often sent to Carlisle Gaol. On 
his release he returned to his old home on the Dod, only 


to go through the same programme. As he persisted 


in defying the authorities, they were equally resolved to 
drive him from the Dod. He afterwards took up his 
quarters at Mrs. Beetham’s hotel at Millom, where for 
some time he did a flourishing business with the artist’s 
pencil. The poor hermit is now said be an inmate of 
Banffshire Lunatic Asylum. 

J. Lomax, Rotherham, 


BEACONS IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Rutland papers, lately brought to light by the 
Historical Manuscript Commission, contain the following 
quaint list of beacons in Northumberland :— 


1549.—Theis be the naymes of the beakons within the 
Shereifdom of Northumberlande the whiche wer accus- 
tomed to give warning to all the holl country of the inva- 
sions of the Scottes in England. 

First the beakon of Rosse Castell. 
The beakon of Tytles howghe. 
The beakon of Rymes Syde. 

The beakon of Redde Syde. 

The beakon of Symon Syde. 

The beakon of Hedwen Lawes. 
The beakon of Harlley Crag. 

The beakon of Hemsholte. 

The beakon of Snogon. 

Added :—22 May.—The becon of Muet Lawe appoynted 
by lettres to Sir Roger Fenwick. 

1549, May 24.—List of the beacons in Northumberland, 
and of the gentlemen charged with them :— 

Racheheugh.—Person Heryson, George Carr, of Les- 
bury. 

Warkeworth tower head.—John Shafto, constable, and 
the bailiffs there. 

Widdrington tower head.—Sir John Widdrington, or 
his deputy. 

Newbiggen.—Oswald Carswell of Carswell; Thomas 
Grey, bailiff, of Ellington ; John Widdrington, of New- 
biggen. 

Hurst tower head.—George Ogle, Gerard Errington. 

Seaton tower head.—John Mitford, of Sighill; Thomas 
Cramlington, of Newsham. 

Z'ynemouth.—Sir Thomas Hilton, or his lieutenant. 

Shotton Edge.—John Ogle, of Ogle Castle ; John Ogle, 
of Twizel ; Lionel Fenwick, of Blagdon ; Gerard Lawson, 
of Cramlington ; George Lawson, of West Horsforth. 

Hetton Law.—Anthony Mitford, John Musgrave, 
Anthony Herrington. 

Harley Crag.—Thomas Care, Thomas Welden. 

** Snogoo.”—W illiam Carnaby, John Swynbourne, Cuth- 
bert Carnaby, David Carnaby. 

Hemnes Hole.—Cuthbert Shafto, Geron Heron, Ralph 








Widdrington, of Mickle Swinburne ; Thomas Errington, 
of Bingfield. 

Mute Law.—Sir Roger Fenwick, Roger Fenwick, of 
Bitchfield ; Richard Dacre, of Belsay. 

Rimside and Tytlesheugh.—Robert Colingwode, of Es- 
lington; Hery (sic) ColJingwood, of Ryle; Thomas 
Clavering, of Calialy. 

Redside.—John Roddonson, constable, of Alnwick, and 
the bailiffs. 

Simonside —Sir George Ratcliffe; William Carr, of 
Whitton ; Edward Gallow, of Trewhitt; Hugh Parke, of 
Wharton. H. D. 
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IN THE OTHER WORLD. 

When the cattle market was held at Morpeth in the 
early part of the century, a Shields butcher, returning 
by way of Bedlington and Blyth, arrived at Hartley 
Pans, where he got more drink than he could carry. At 
that time the bottle works were in full operation, and one 
of the workmen kindly took the butcher into the place, in 
order that he might sleep off the effects of his debauch. 
After sleeping some time, the butcher awoke. Looking 
around him, he seemed utterly amazed at seeing the great 
furnaces and the men with black faces running about 
with the hot metal. At last one of the men approached 
him with the question, ‘‘ What areye?” The poor fellow 
replied, ‘‘O hinny! aa wes a Shields butcher in the other 
warld, but aa divvent knaa what aa is in this!” 


ECONOMY. 

The following conversation is said to have occurred 
between two old bottlemakers at the Ship Inn, Seaton 
Sluice, some years ago. Charley, sitting with his elbows 
on the table, looking eagerly at his friend Joseph, 
addressed him in the following manner :—‘“‘ Aa say, 
Joe, them thit knaas mair than ye may start a neet 
schyul.” ‘Hoo is that?” inquired Joe. ‘* Wey,” 
Charley went on, “it’s aboot forty-five years sin’ ye 
and me started wark. We sarved wor times an’ myed 
bottles togither for twenty years. Then ye retired 
indipendint, wi’ ships on the sea an’ hooses on the 
land, an’ here’s me dorsint sup ma gill off for fear aa 
cannot get it filled agyen.” ‘‘ Varry true,” said Joseph ; 
“but if ye had myed yorsel’ acquainted wiv economy as 
aa did, ye wad been better off the day.” ‘* Economy!” 
exclaimed Charley, in amazement: ‘* wey, aa nivvor 
knaa’d the man in ma life.” ‘* Hoots, hoots,” said 
Joseph: “economy means this—giving yer bairns a 
penny te gan te bed wivoot thor suppers, tyekn’t from 
them when they get te sleep, an’ settin’ them off te 
schuyl the next morning wivoot thor breakfasts for 
lossin’ thor pennies.” Charley gave vent to his astonish- 
ment by exclaiming, ‘‘By gum, that’s a crampor! Ye 
shud ha’ tell’d us that when wor Bobby was little ! ” 
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A GOOD,SHOT. 

A pitman at Heworth Colliery, who is a keen sports- 
man, was out shooting one day. Seeing a flock of birds on 
a hedge, he let drive at them ; but, instead of shooting any 
of the birds, he shot the farmer’s pig that was feeding on 
the other side. On hearing the report the farmer came 
and asked the reason for shooting his pig. The pitman 
replied :—“* Wey, man, that’s nowt; aa’ve shutten a coo 
afore th’ day !” 

A PITMAN’S DREAM. 

A/pitman at Windy Nook, who is fond of telling his 
dreams, was asked by some quarrymen to relate his 
latest. He began thus :—‘* Wey, lads, aa dreamt last 
neet that a quarryman an’ me went up te the gates 0’ 
hivven. When we raps, oot comes St. Peter, who says : 
‘What are ye? Can ye sing onny? ‘ Wey,’ says aa, *aa 
can sing the ‘‘ Aad Hundred ” or ‘“‘ The Banner on High.” 
‘Cum in,’ says St. Peter; ‘yor the varry man we want.’ 
‘But,’ says aa, ‘aa hev a mate oot here.’ ‘What is he? 
says St. Peter. *A quarryman,’ says aa. ‘Wey,’ said 
the saint, ‘he'll ha’ te gan back, there’s oney yen quarry- 
man here, an’ he’ll nythor sing nor ha’d the music !”’ 

THE PITMAN AND THE SPIRIT-LEVEL. 

A pitman engaged in laying down a new flagstone to 
the kitchen hearth of his house had noticed with some 
interest on a previous occasion the use of a spirit-level by 
a bricklayer ; and believing it to be a necessary part of 
the work, he had borrowed one at the colliery. As his 
work proceeded, declining daylight compelled him to 
work in semi-darkness. The task completed, he placed 
the spirit-level on the stone to assure himeelf that it was 
“well and truly laid,” but, not being able to distinguish 
the position of the bead in the level, he took it up, and 
carefully carrying it to the door, examined it, exclaiming 
aiter he did so :—‘‘ Mally, woman, it’s just the thing tiv 
a hair’s breeth !” 

FAITH. 

A keelman at Howdon was once giving a Sunday after- 
noon address on the subject of faith. To illustrate his 
arguments, he said, ‘* Noo, dear children, supposing thor 
wes a keel coming doon the river, and aa wes to tell ye 
that thor wes a leg of mutton in that keel’s huddick, wad 
ye believe us?” ‘* Yes,” shouted the children. ‘‘ Well,” 
he continued, ‘‘that is faith. Noo, dear children, what 
is faith?” All the youngsters shouted at once, ‘‘a leg of 
mutton in a keel’s huddick !” 


A FUNERAL TOAST. 

Not many miles from Haswell, a working man’s wife 
died, and nearly everybody in the village was pitying his 
loss) When the funeral took place, the bottle went 
round, as is sometimes usual on such occasions ; and when 
it came to the turn of the bereaved widower he filled his 
glass, and gave the only convivial toast he remembered, 
** Here’s luck, lads,” said he, “‘and may nivvor warse be 
amang us!” 





Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





Mr. Joseph Gordon, engineer to the London County 
Council, and a native of Haltwhistle, Northumberland, 
died very suddenly in an omnibus, in London, on the 9th 
of November, 1889. The deceased gentleman, who was 
535 years of age, had carried out large works at Tyne- 
mouth. (See vol. iii., page 428.) 

Mr. William Duncan, a native of Dundee, but who had 
been upwards of thirty-four years engaged as a teacher in 
connection with the Presbyterian schools at Wooler, 
Northumberland, died in that village on the 9th of 
November. 

On the 16th of November, Mr. Thomas Walker, J.P. 
of Staincliffe House, Seaton Carew, West Hartlepool, 
died there in the 63rd year of his age. He was, for many 
years, head of the firm of Thomas Walker and Company, 
timber merchants. 

Corporal George Robinson, a Chinese and Crimean 
veteran, who, after his retirement from the army, was 
einployed in the orchestras of some of the leading theatres 
and music halls in the North of England, died in Sunder- 
land Infirmary, from the effects of an accident, on the 16th 
of Nevember. 

On the 18th of November news was published of the 
death of Mr. R. Brough Smyth, a native of Newcastle, 
who emigrated to Australia in 1852, and subsequently 
attained the position of permanent head of the Mining 
Department of that colony. 

Mr. Walter Pringle, for nearly half a century a book- 
seller in Newcastle, and a son of the late Rev. James 
Pringle, long a leading Presbyterian minister in the same 
town, died on the 19th of November, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. 

On the 24th of November, David Wilkinson, a sinker 
at Cambois, and one of the heroes of the catastrophe at 
Hartley Colliery in Janury, 1862, was found drowned on 
the sea-beach between Newbiggin and Cambois. The 
deceased was one of the first to head the exploring party 
on the occasion of the memorable accident at Hartley, 
and in recognition of his gallant conduct he was, with 
others, awarded a silver medal, which he preserved with 
the greatest care. 

On the lstof December, there were interred in the 
Cemetery at Berwick, the remains of James Hunter, who 
had died a few days previously. The deceased was for- 
merly a soldier, who took part in the charge under 
General Yorke Scarlet, on the 25th October, 1854, when 
the Scots Greys (in which regiment Hunter served) and 
the Inniskillings, numbering 300 sabres, attacked, rode 
through, and afterwards, with the assistance of other 
Dragoon regiments, drove between 2,500 and 3,000 Rus- 
sian cavalry over the Balaclava heights in the Crimea. 

On the 6th of December, Mr. John Hartley, proprietor 
of the Wear Glass Works, and the second son of the late 
Mr. James Hartley. died at his residence, Mowbray 
Villa, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, from an attack of 
paralysis. The deceased gentleman, who was also a 
county magistrate, a trustee of the Hudson Charity, and 
a governor of the Sunderland Infirmary, was 46 years of 
age. 

The Rev. Canon Richard Earnshaw Roberts, M.A., 
Rector of Richmond, and honorary canon and rural dean 
of Ripon, died on the 10th of December. 
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Reraryd of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences. 





NOVEMBER, 1889, 

11.—The Earl of Camperdown spoke at a political 
meeting in the Town Hall, Gateshead, and, on the follow- 
ing day, took part in a similar meeting at South Shields. 

12.—Mr. Wentworth C. B. Beaumont, eldest son of 
Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P., was married in St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, London, to Lady Alexandrina 
Vane Tempest, daughter of the late Marquis of London- 
derry, and sister to the present Marquis, ex-Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The newly wedded couple took up 
their residence at Dilston Castle. 

—An exciting encounter took place about midnight at 
the Railway Station, Hexham, between a porter and a 
young Russian bear, which had escaped from a circus in 
the Market Place. 

13.—An advance of 3s. per week in wages was granted 
to the Newcastle and Gateshead lamplighters. 

—The new chancel of St. Hilda’s Church, Middles- 
brough, was opened, the sermon being preached by the 
Bishop of Beverley. 

14.—It was announced that a movement had been set 
on foot to form the ‘“‘Tyne Working Stevedores’ Co- 
operative Company, Limited,” the proposed capital being 
£2,000, divided into 2,000 shares of £1 each. 

—At Seaham Harbour, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was presented with com- 
plimentary addresses from several Conservative Associa- 
tions. On the following evening his lordship was enter- 
tained at a banquet in the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, 
by the Northern Union of Conservative Associations, 
whose annual meeting had been held in the city at an 
early period of the day. The chair was occupied by Sir 
M. W. Ridley, M.P. 

—A prisoner in Durham Gaol, named William Clark, 
was engaged in the kitchen preparing soup, when he fell 
head foremost into the boiling liquid, and died almost 
immediately afterwards. 

17.—Commander Cameron, R.N., lectured in the Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle, under the auspices of the Tyneside 
Sunday Lecture Society, on ‘‘The Congo State: the 
Ideal and the Real,” the chair being occupied by Dr. R 
S. Watson. 

—The Rev. Johnson Baily, M.A., Vicar of South 
Shields, and the Rev. Reginald Thomas Talbot, M.A., 
Gateshead, lecturer on Church History and Doctrine for 
the dioceses of Durham, Ripon, and Newcastle, were 
installed as Canons of Durham Cathedral. 

—The Bishop of Newcastle dedicated a new Lych Gate 
erected opposite the porch which leads to the nave of the 
church at Mitford. 

18.—It was stated that, as the result of operations by 
Messrs. Thomas C. Hutchinson and Partners, salt had 
been discovered on the reclaimed land near the Lackenby 
Ironworks, Middlesbrough. 

19.—The Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., was ordained as 
winister of St. James’s Congregational Church, Bath 
Road, Newcastle. 

—lIn reply to the demand of the servants in the employ- 
ment of the North-Eastern Railway Company for shorter 





working hours and incfeased wages, the directors, 
through the secretary, stated that they could not see 
their way to agree to establish uniformity of conditions in 
relation to services which were not of the same character, 
Several concessions, however, were subsequently made to 
the men. 

20.—The Rev. T. A. Wolfendale, B.A., was ordained 
to the pastorate of the Durham Congregational Church. 

—Lady Grey, wife of Sir Edward Grey, M.P., pre. 
sented the prizes to the successful students of the Gates- 
head School of Art. 

—A_ new hall in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to be called the Priestman 
Memorial Hall, was inaugurated at Ashington. 

21.—An exhibition in connection with the Borough of 
Tynemouth Art Club was opened in the Free Library 
Buildings, North Shields. 

—The collection of the Delaval papers discovered by 
Mr. John Robinson in the disused bottleworks at Seaton 
Sluice, having been acquired by the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, was removed to the Museum of Antiquities 
in the Old Castle, 

—Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., was thrown irom his horse 
and seriously injured, while hunting with the Cleveland 
hounds. 

22.—The new Assembly Rooms erected at Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle, were inaugurated by a conversazione 
in aid of the Home for Destitute Crippled Children at 
Wallsend, the use of the spacious building having been 
granted by the proprietor for the occasion. 

— Portions of the Earl of Carlisle’s Cumberland estates 
were publicly sold at Carlisle. 

23.—It was announced that the will of Mr. Joseph 
Laing (director of Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co.), formerly 
of Stockton-on-Tees, and late of Castlenan, Surrey, had 
been proved, the net personalty being £38,339 4s. 1d. 

—Re-opening, after large extensions and decorations. of 
the publishing office of the Newcastle Chronicle in West- 
gate Road. 

—Newcastle and Northumberland Assizes were opened 
by Mr. Justice Manisty. The most serious case was that 
of Henry Percy Mole, 20 years of age, who, convicted of 
the manslaughter of his wife in Newcastle, was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

24.—The Master and Brethren of Trinity House, New- 
castle, attended morning service in All Saints’ Church, in 
celebration of the centenary of that place of worship, the 
sermon being preached by the Vicar, the Rev. A. S. 
Wardroper. 

25.—At a meeting held in the Crown Hotel, Newcastle, 
Mr. Richard Fynes, of Blyth, was presented with an 
illuminated address and a purse of gold by his creditors, as 
a mark of their appreciation of his conduct in paying his 
debts to the full after his late financial troubles. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 

—The ironmoulders of Sunderland received an advance 
of 2s. per week in their wages. 

—Several men were injured by an explosion of gas at 
Whitburn Colliery. 

—The Pelorus, one of the five cruisers intended for the 
Australasian Colonies, was launched at Elswick by Lady 
Samuel, wife of the Agent-General in London for New 
South Wales. 

26.—At a meeting of the Middlesbrough Corporation 
Park Committee, it was reported that a great proportion, 
if not all, of the 1,500 Loch Leven yearling trout which 
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had been put into the lake about two years previously, 
had been poisoned, and an analysis was ordered to be 
made of a sample of the water. 

27.—Intelligence reached Jarrow to the effect that the 
tenders of Messrs. Palmer and Co., shipbuilders, for the 
construction of two large battle ships had been accepted 
by the Admiralty. 

28.—Uurham Assizes were opened by Mr. Justice 
Manisty. There was an unusually heavy calendar. Of 
the 24 prisoners for trial, 12 were charged with offences 
upon women and children. There were also four charges 
of manslaughter. 

—A Gateshead tramcar, which had been temporarily 
detached from the engine, suddenly started off down the 
High Street. Leaving the line towards the bottom of that 
thoroughfare, it dashed into a drapery establishment, 
doing much damage, and so seriously injuring a young 
lady named Laura Gent that her right leg had to be 
amputated. The accident was made the subject of a 
Board of Trade inquiry. 

—Considerable damage was done by fire to the premises 
of Messrs. Giles and Robley, drysalters, Ridley Court, 
Groat Market, Newcastle. 

29.—It was announced that £3,000 left by the late Mr. 
Christie, printer and lithographer, of Newcastle, in 1830, 
had become available for the promotion of instruction at 
the School of Art in those branches of design and draw- 
ing which relate to lithography. 

30.—By a large majority, the Durham miners, as the 
result of a ballot, decided to accept an advance of 10 per 
cent. in wages offered by the masters, the number who 
voted for acceptance being 29,910, and for rejection 8,843. 

—The eighth annual meeting of the English Arbori- 
cultural Society was held at Darlington. 

—St. Andrew’s Day was observed by Scottish concerts 
in the Art Gallery and a dinner by the members of the 
Newcastle Scottish Association. 





DECEMBER. 


1.—Prince Krapotkine, the Russian exile, lectured in 
the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, under the auspices, of the 
Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society, on ‘‘ Problems of the 
Century,” the chair being occupied by Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P. 

2.—It was announced that the will of Sir Daniel 
Gooch, late chairman of the Great Western Railway, and 
a native of Bedlington, Northumberland, had been 
sworn, the value of the personalty being £653,492. (See 
vol. iii., page 568.) 

3.—The Rev. Henry Slater, of the Glebe, Riding 
Mill, and the Rev. John Harrison Usher, Vicar of 
Cambois, were instituted honorary canons of St. 
Nicholas’ Cathedral by the Bishop of Newcastle. 

—The first meeting of the Morpeth Town Council, in 
its reconstituted form, was held under the presidency of 
the Mayor, Mr. Councillor Schofield. 

—The annual bazaar in connection with the Newcastle 
City Mission was opened by the Sheriff, Mr. Edward 
Culley. The amount realised by thesale of work was 
£307 4s. 1d., in addition to a cheque for £50. 

4.—A deputation representing all the Christian bodies 
in the city waited upon the City Council and presented a 
memorial on the subject of the high death-rate. The 
memorial was referred to the Sanitary Committee. 

—A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Walker Gate. 





—To-day was issued the first special Christmas number 
of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, which was a distinctly 
new departure in provincial journalism, It consisted of 
28 pages, illustrated, of the size of the Graphic, and was 
accompanied by a splendid coloured plate, entitled 
**Going Home,” from a picture by Ralph Hedley, re- 
presenting two Northern ,pitmen on their homeward 
journey at the conclusion of their toil underground. 
The demand for the paper and picture was such that it 
was found quite impossible to meet it. 

—An agreement was signed by the Newcastle City 
Council, enabling two electric companies to proceed with 
the laying of their underground cables. 

5.—The annual sale of fat cattle and sheep bred by the 
Marqnis of Londonderry, Seaham Hall, took place. i01 
head of cattle realised £2,407. 

—Mrs. Wright, widow of Benjamin Wright, ex-police- 
man, who fatally shot Superintendent Scott at Durham, 
and then committed suicide, having died shortly after 
her arrival in America, whither, with her family, she had 
been sent by some friends, the three children, aged 10, 7, 
and 5 years respectively, returned to Bishop Auckland. 

6.—Under the auspices of the Tyneside Geographical 
Society, Captain Wiggins, F.R.G.S., lectured in the 
Northumberland Hall, Newcastle, on his arctic voyages 
of exploration and journeys across Siberia, illustrating his 
subject with numerous lime-light views. 

—Between 500 and 600 of the various branches of 
labourers in the goods departments of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company’s system in Newcastle and Gateshead 
gave in their notices to cease work unless concessions 
were made in the matter of hours. Besides these, about 
80 men belonging to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants also gave in their notices. The question was 
subsequently referred to the arbitration of Dr. R. S 
Watson. 

7.—Large and commodious premises, purchased as 
offices for the Northumberland and Durham Miners 
Provident Relief Fund, in Queen’s Square, Saville Row 
Newcastle, were formally opened by a dinner, provided 
at the expense of two coalowners. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Thomas Weatherley, one of the originators of the 
Fund, which was established shortly after the occurrence 
of the Hartley Colliery catastrophe, in 1862. 

—The Carl Rosa Opera Company concluded a successfu 
six nights’ engagement at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. 

8.—The foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Chirch at Prudhoe Hall was laid by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Wilkinson, Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 

9.—Mr. Clement Stephenson, Newcastle, obtained 
several valuable awards at the Smithfield Cattle Show. 

10.—Mr. James Craig, M.P., presented the prizes to the 
successful students at the School of Science and Art, Cor- 
poration Street, Newcastle. 

—At a public meeting in Newcastle, the Lord Bishop 
presiding, a resolution was adopted in favour of co-opera- 
tion between the medical and other local charities, with a 
view to prevent overlapping and fraud by impostors. 

—The Rev. George Candlish Chisholm was ordained 
and inducted as pastor of the Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ryehill, Newcastle. 

—Speaking at the annual dinner of the York Gimcrack 
Club, the Earl of Durham congratulated the company 
on the fact that his speech of last year had done some- 
thing to purge the turf of scandals which were calculated 
to drive honourable men from it. 
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—Mr. Chaplin, Minister of Agriculture, received at the 
Board of Agriculture a deputation from the Corporation 
of Newcastle and the County Council of Northumberland, 
who urged with regard to losses from pleuro-pneumonia 
the desirability of having inspectors acting from a central 
authority, and that compensation should be paid from Im- 
perial funds instead of from local rates. Mr. Chaplin 
gave hope of a satisfactory solution. 

11.—It was announced that, at the instigation of Cod- 
rington College, Barbadoes, which is affiliated to the 
University of Durham, the authorities of the latter insti- 
tution had decided to establish a Chair of Agriculture in 
connection with the College of Science in Newcastle. 





General Occurrences. 


NOVEMBER, 1889. 

11.—The river Yangtse Kiang, in China, overflowed 
its upper banks for a distance of about a hundred miles, 
causing the loss of more than a thousand lives. 

14.—Eight people were killed and twenty-eight injured 
by an explosion in the cartridge-room of the Royal 
Powder Factory at Hanau, near Frankfort, Germany. 

—A revolution took place at Rio de Janeiro, the 
capital of Brazil, and a Republican Government was set 
up. The utmost courtesy was shown to the Emperor, 
Dom Pedro, who, with his family, left Brazil a few days 
later for Europe. It was a remarkable fact that the revo- 
lution was effected without the loss of a single life. 

19.—A German, named Arnemann, who had lost a case 
in the Nottingham County Court, attempted to assassi- 
nate the judge, Mr. Samuel Boeteler Bristowe, by shoot- 
ing him with a revolver. His Honour’s injuries were of a 
serious, but not fatal character. 

20.—It was announced that Sir Edward Guinness had 
given £250,000 for the erection of dwellings for the 
labouring poor in London and Dublin. 

22.—The Parnell Commission, which was begun on the 
22nd of October, 1888, was closed. 

26.—A great fire broke out at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
United States, when a square mile of buildings was de- 
stroyed, the damage amounting to five million dollars. 

28.—Another fire took place in America. About two 
acres of the business part of the city of Boston were 
entirely destroyed, the damage being estimated at ten 
million dollars. 

29.—The death was reported of Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” at the age 
of 80. ‘*Proverbial Philosophy,” when it was first pub- 
lished many years ago, met with enormous success. 
Edition after edition was called for, and a second, a 
third, and a fourth series were published, and taken up 
with equal avidity. Altogether Mr. Tupper is said to have 
realised £10,000 from the work. Had there been inter- 
national copyright beetween England and America, his 
receipts would have been vastly increased ; but the only 
remuneration he received for something like a million 
and a half of copies sold in the United States was some 
£80, though he made money by readings from his works 
which he gave on both sides of the Atlantic. In 1886, he 
published his autobiography, ‘*‘ My Life as an Author,” 
which revived public interest in a writer who had been 
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forgotten. Mr. Tupper, some years ago, contributed 
original poems to the Newcastle Weckly Chronicle. Our 
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portrait is reproduced from a photograph by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





DECEMBER. 

5.—William Dukes was found guilty of the murder of 
George Gordon, at Bury, on September 25. 

6.—After extraordinary experiences in the wilds of 
Central Africa, Mr. H. M. Stanley, the explorer, and his 
party, arrived safely at Zanzibar, having effected the ob- 
ject of the great undertaking—the rescue of Emin Pasha. 
Two days before Emin met witha strange misfortune. 
Being near-sighted, he accidentally walked out of a 
window at Bagamoyo, and fractured his skull. 

—Mr. Jefferson Davis, who was President of the 
Southern Confederacy during the War of Secession, died 
at New Orleans, U.S. 

9.—Henry Ernest Searle, the champion sculler of the 
world, died of typhoid fever. He was 23 years of age. 

—During the month of December, a remarkable epi- 
demic, partaking of the nature of a severe form of 
influenza, broke out in Russia, and affected thousands of 
people, from the Czar and members of the Imperial 
family, down to persons in the humblest ranks of life. 
The epidemic afterwards spread to Germany, Austria, 
and other parts of Europe. 











